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Virtue 


Virtue is stronger than-vice. 


Power of a 
Just Presence has a commanding presence, which 
vice has not. With all its braggart effrontery, vice 
feels a restraint when in the simple presence of 
virtue. The vicious man does not like this restraint. 
‘* Men always hate the one they lie to,’’ says Hugo. 
When one finds himself thus hated for righteousness’ 
sake, he may know that he is not: taking a right 
stand for nothing. By simply being rigorously right, 
one may at least cripple, even though he cannot 
wholly overthrow, wrong. 


Oo 


Merit of Conceating [10 play a part can be good or bad. 

Troubles It is wrong for wickedness to try to 
pass itself off for goodness, but it is not wrong for a sad 
heart to try to hide itself behind a smiling face. The 
disappointed man is not bound to fly storm signals. 
There is no law that requires pain to be advertised. 





When locomotives can burn their own smoke, travel- 
ing will be pleasanter. There is no danger to the com- 
munity from people carrying concealed troubles. “A 
merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance.’’ That 
is pleasant, but the credit comes in when a sad heart 
wears a glad countenance for the sake of a world that 
needs more sunshine. ‘‘ But thou, when thou fastest, 
anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; that thou appear 
not unto men to fast.’’ 


— 


Determination has quite as much 
as means or opportunity to do with 
giving one success. If a man is determined to do, 
he will be likely to do, whether things favor or 
oppose him. 


Value of 
Determination 


If a man makes up his mind that, as 
things are, he cannot do what he ought to, or would 
like to, he will not be likely to accomplish anything, 
** Only 
Omnipotence can hinder a determined man,’’ and 
Omnipotence will not oppose a determined man who 
is set in the right direction. 


however circumstances combine to help him. 


It is not the opportu- 
nity that a man_has, or the tools that are available to 
him? but it is the determination with which he pushes 
on against unfavorable circumstances, and with which 
he uses such tools ‘as are available, that settles the 
question of how much he amounts to and what he 
accomplishes in life. 
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Choosing To speak a word in due season 


the Word often requires as much discrimina- 
tion in the choice of words as in the choice of sea- 
There are ideas. which, like some 
material objects, may be conveyed by the clumsiest 
of media; but there are other ideas which, like some 


sons. some 


other material objects, can be conveyed only by 
media specially adapted to them. One does not 
need to exercise discrimination in choosing a convey- 
ance for a horseshoe, but not so for a delicate and 
costly work of art. A teacher may not need to 
pause for a word to convey to the pupil the idea that it 
is his duty to listen, but he cannot be too careful in 
choosing words to convey the idea that it is the 
pupil’s duty to give himself to God. The teacher 
who is habitually untimely in his utterances is not 
less discerning than the teacher who urges a little 
child to give his ‘‘heart’’ to God without pausing 
to consider the impression that the familiar figure 
may make upon the mind whose knowledge of the 
heart is limited to the persistent knocking of a mys- 
terious hammer in his little breast. The time and 
forethought necessary to a wise choice of words are 
well invested. 


1 Oo 


Never swerving toward either ex- 
but the 
middle course, has its advantages, and also its dis- 
Keeping the central line is a good thing 
in an arrow, or a bullet, on its mission. 


Going from Side 


to Side treme, 


always keeping 
advantages. 
It is a poor 
thing in a pendulum when it has to keep a clock run- 
ning, or in a ship beating up against a head wind. 
If one 
has a mark to hit, or a point to reach, it is better to 


is much the same with persons as with things. 


go directly for it without swerving. So also if one is 


It’ 








nroying with the current of public opinion. But if 
one wants to influence or to lead others, he will have 
to go toward one extreme at one time, and toward 
the opposite extreme at another time. To be quietly 
earnest in speech and manner is clearly the best 
way, while speaking words of comfort to a group of 
mourners. To adopt the opposite extreme in word and 
action is obviously better when leading or directing 
others in putting out a fire. He who never gets 
excited, and seems always near the center, is a com- 
fort to the quietly disposed, and can be depended 
on to avoid giving any one a shock ; but there are 
times when one needs the help of an intense and a 
thoroughly aroused man. He who cannot be stirred 
to enthusiasm or to indignation on occasion will do 
little toward keeping the world moving. To be 
always alike is not in itself a sufficient recommenda- 
tion of any man. 


CAS 


« God as a Teacher 


HE Scriptures present the vocations and employs 
ments of men as parables of God’s ways with 
men, or the methods of his kingdom over men. The 
ruler represents his righteousness. The shepherd 
exhibits his thoughtful care for his foolish sheep. 
The husbandman stands for his patience in the tillage 
of the human heart. The fisherman represents the 
ministry by which he gathers his own out of the 
world of sin. The soldier’s work is the picture of 
the struggle between the higher and the baser ele- 
ments in the world and in the human spirit. The 
herald represents the message of peace and recon- 
ciliation which the gospel brings to men. The phy- 
sician’s is the picture of that healing power which 
can ‘‘ minister to a mind diseased,’’ and cure the 
wounds of sin. The musician is the perpetual wit- 
ness to a harmony which at last will drown the dis- 
cords of the universe. The merchant represents 
that prompt action on ascertained values, which is of 
the essence of true wisdom, and brings men unto the 
kingdom ; for true religion, as Jonathan Edwards 
says, is to know the greatness of the great, and the 
smallness of the small, and to act on that knowledge. 
These parables run through the whole Bible, but 
none of them is more pervasive than that which 
gives us to see God under the picture of the teacher, 
the schoolmaster. From the writings of Moses, 
which open the canon, to those of John, which close 
it, this picture is everywhere presented. Even the 
law-giving of the Pentateuch is spoken of as God’s 
teaching. The Wisdom books@re full of the divine 
The prophetic books and the psalms call 
upon men and nations to sit at his feet. 


teacher. 
The New 
Testament discloses him in a teacher who conveyed 
the deepest lessons in the wisest way, and at whose 
feet later teachers might sit to learn the truest meth- 
ods of teaching. The Church went forward under 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost, itself using the 
method of teaching as freely as that of preaching, if 
not more so,—a fact much obscured for us by the 
use of the word ‘‘ doctrine ’’ in the Authorized Ver- 
sion, where the Revisers very properly substitute 
** They shall all be taught of God” 


” 


‘* teaching. 




























































































































































































is a prophetic saying, which binds the Old and the 
New Testaments (Isaiah 54:13; John 6: 45). 

The nearer the work of the teacher approaches 
perfection, the more light there will be cast for us on 
God’s method with men. As successive generations 
of mankind work out the problem of effective teach- 
ing, this parable will mean the moré’ to them, and 
we shall understand the better what God has been 
as the teacher of all the generations. Some points 
we can see already in this great field of illuminative 
suggestion. 

‘The true teacher starts from the point of sym- 
pathy with his pupil. ‘‘ It’s of no use to try to teach 
boys unless you like boys,’’ an experienced teacher 
has said. If the boy has died out of a man’s heart, 
- and he is interested only in his subject, and not in 
those who are learning it, he may be an accomplished 
man of science, but never a teacher on any high 
level. Americans who have studied at German uni- 
versities come back full of wonder at the prodigies 
of learning who fill the professional chairs, and have 
exhausted the history and philosophy of every sub- 
ject, not excepting pedagogic method, but who, they 
add, cannot teach except in the driest and most 
mechanical way. Their subjects have been too much 
for their humanity. They have fallen out of touch 
with life through absorption in scholarship. Men 
who possess but a fraction of their knowledge, but 
retain some sympathy with the immature mind of the 
young, would do the work far better. 

It is just here that God is the perfect teacher, in 
the perfectness of his sympathy. He is not an old 
person, who has left his youth behind. He is young 
- @s the youngest, and old as the oldest. The eternal 

*» ‘ehildhood of a fresh, untiring heart is his. He has 


all knowledge, and yet none of it is ever stale to him ;- 


land with all knoWledge he combines the fullest in- 
terest in every scholar in his school. Every word we 
utter he has heard and marked. Every thought 
that shapes itself in our minds is present to him,— 
and this not with the idle and indifferent knowledge 
of a mirror which reflects all the objects of a room 
and cares for none, but with the close, loving, 
grieved, or joyful observation of a friend, who sees 
how every thought and word tell upon our moral 
destiny, and help to make up our blessedness or our 
misery. 

So Christ depicted God ; so also he himself repre- 
sented the teaching of the Father in his own work. 
Think of the three years of labor on the handful of 
Galilean fishermen, of the daily lessons thought out 
~ and put into striking and beautiful forms for them, 
of the watchful care against their faults, of the daily 
washing of their feet from the defilement the 
world’s dusty ways of thought and action caused 
them! ‘‘Were ever men so privileged ?’’ we cry. 
Yes ; they shall all be taught of God with the same 
loving sympathy, the same inexhaustible knowledge 
of our needs, the same perfect wisdom in method. 

True teaching has regard to individuality and 
personality in the taught. It seeks to evoke rather 
‘than suppress this. It has no procrustean bed, on 
which to stretch one and compress another to a fixed 
standard for all. The true teacher welcomes every 
evidence that the pupil is alive in his own way to 
the matter in hand, and is growing after his own 
mental character. He would deprecate nothing more 
than that his scholars should grow up into mere 
echoes and duplicates of himself. 

God also has great value for free individuality. 
He. loves variety in his works. He never repeats 
himself. No tree is the duplicate of another tree, 
no sunset of a past sunset. No human being is the 
duplicate of any other. God makes them to differ, 
and he intends the difference as a part of the happi- 
‘ness of his creatures, and of their education in his 
kingdom. . The nation he took into his school, and 
kept there for so many millenniums, is the most 
strongly marked in its national features of all the 
nations of mankind. The prophets whom he sub- 


jected to the closer discipline of his school grew in 
individuality as they grew in wisdom. Jeremiah is 
not less, but more, Jeremiah for being an inspired 
(that is, an eminently God-taught) man. The hu- 
man element grows more marked in his words and 
ways because the divine is there also. The two are 
not mutually exclusive, as feeble theorists about 
inspiration have assumed: 

This is a marked feature of Christ’s work among 
men. He drew men out, strengthened and illumi- 
nated their personality, as never teacher had done. 
The Gospels—-especially the third, which is the 
gospel of the Son of man—are a. long portrait gal- 
lery, in which every man is recognized by the stron- 
gest and deepest features of his character. No other 
piece of literature is so full of portraiture as these 
four records. Christ cared for the differences which 
individualize men as his Father does. He based his 
instruction on those differences, addressing to every 
disciple the instructions, the encouragements, and 
the warnings he especially needed. He used these 
differences in the service of the kingdom. He sent 
out the apostles in pairs, associating those who dif- 
fered the most, so that each might supplement the 
defects of the other. 

So it is still in the school Christ keeps. Every 
man is a whole class, and is taught as such, Men 
have tried to derive from the Scriptures a hard- 
and-fast curriculum, and to Say that “‘ this experience 
always must precede that, and this lesson must come 
before that other,’’ They have tried to devise a 
method or order of salvation which is to be the same 
for every man. The Gospels know of none. Men 
come there to Christ in many ways. Peter has his 
own experience, Paul has his, John differs from both. 
And so these rigid methods only burden souls, and 
close up the way of life to men, until the flood over- 
leaps the artificial barriers. . 

Good teaching aims at raising the pupil toward 
or to the level of independent judgment and action. 
The teacher rejoices to find the pupil coming up to 
his own level as an educated man, and acquiring 
sobriety of judgment, wisdom in method, wideness 
in outlook, and the other qualities which make men 
valuable to their fellows. He is never content to 
have them holding to his finger, like a baby who is 
taking its first lesson in walking. He wants to see 
them stand alone, in the maturity of mental and 
spiritual strength, 

So God deals with men in his school. ‘‘ Stand 
upon thy feet’’ is the command to both Ezekiel and 
Paul, in the instant when the one became a prophet 
and the other an apostle. His methods are always 
such as to develop self-reliance in his children. He 
might have given us an infallible oracle to decide 
upon every question of duty or wisdem as it arose. 
He gives us instead a declaration of the great prin- 
ciples of duty and wisdom, and throws us upon our- 
selves for the application. He might have given us 
a perpetual and unmistakable disclosure of His glory, 
and thus have crushed out men’s doubts. He veils 
this, and bids us learn the faith which reaches out to 
the unseen Father of our spirits. Islam asks nothing 
but subjectionto an infinite master. The Bible asks 
only the free, loving, spontaneous affection of chil- 
dren to a Father they love and serve gladly, and out 
of their own hearts. He wants his people to ‘offer 
themselves willingly in the day of his power.’’ 

So Christ dealt with his scholars. He never over- 
bore them by displays of his glory and wisdom. He 
emptied himself that he might get the nearer to 
them, and lead them the more meekly in the ways of 
God. He avoided everything that might crush in 
them the free initiative of spiritaal action, leaving 
them free to doubt, to deny, to question, and meet- 
ing these with infinite patience, and with just the 
‘help the willing spirit needed to help it in the right 
way. ‘* Why even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?’’ was his searching question to the multi- 
tudes, who would not learn the signs of the times. 





ii i iia. a: ' a1. 38, No. 4: 


“It is éxpedient for you that I go away” is jj, 
judgment when he is removing the prop or crutch o 
his personal presence, arid throwing them upon th 
witness of the “Holy Spirit. They had reached th 
point at which his presence would only,retard thei; 
growth. o*, 

The true teacher has to teach gradually. There 
are harder lessons, and easier, and each has its proper 
place. So God’s methods of his revelation of him. 
self are progressive: Noah goes beyond Adam, 
Abraham beyond Noah, Moses beyond both. Then 
the mere imperatives of Moses find comment and 


explanation in the Wisdom books, which rise intd a 


philosophy of obedience ; and the Prophets disclose 
more amply the righteous reasons which underlie the 
divine action. Class by class the old dispensation 
moves up by promotions to the threshold of the high- 
school of Christ. He looks back on the past, and 
warns them that such and such things were allowed 
because of the hardness of men’s hearts, —that is, 
of their mental limitations and stupidity. Now the 
time has come for a fuller disclosure of God’s will. 
So men learn of the Son the mind of the Father,— 
not now in fragments (Heb. 1 : 1), but in full dis- 
closure, 

And so in God’s teaching of his children singly. 
He leads us on, in patient and loving watchfulness, 
to each harder lesson as we are able to take it up 
profitably. He measures exactly what we are able 
to bear. He puts off to a later day what is too much 
for our strength to-day. He ‘‘remembers we are 
dust,’’ and knows exactly what dust is capable of. 
But he is not content to leave us unmade or half- 
made, nor will he cease until he ‘has us finished, 
without spot or blemish or shortcoming. 





NOTES ON 


OPEN LETTERS 


‘* Forgiveness’’ is a word much used 
and little understood. The Bible 
makes a great deal of the spirit and the act of forgive- 
ness, and it pivots a great deal on it. We are told that 
God cannot forgive us unless (we forgive others. This, 
indeed, is the only condition on which our prayer for 
forgiveness is made to depend for acceptance. Yet per- 
sons will sometim®€s say that they will forgive, but they 
cannot forget. That is not God's way. He forgets our 
sins when he fofgives them. He says, ‘‘I will forgive 
their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no more."’ 
God's way is best. Many persons are puzzled just here. 
A reader from West Virginia asks : 




















How to Forgive 


Will you, for the help of one who is honestly inquiring after light 
on this subject, write an article on our forgiveness of each other, 
as taught in God's holy Word? Can a, person /xdly fotgive an- 
other, and not restore that person to his or her former place ia the 
love and affectionate esteem in which that person was once held 
by the one offended? 1 know a minister,—one of the best men I 
ever knew. His wife, under the most iryingly provoking circum- 
stances, hurt him sorely. He says he has forgiven her, but she 


cannot be taken back to her former place in his heart. Does he, 
in this matter, forgive as he expects to be forgiven ? 
That letter. seems to give its own answer. Suppose 


the’ father of the prodigal had sent out word to his re- 
turning son, ‘‘ My son, I forgive you, but I can't take 
you back to my love and affectionate esteem;'’ would 
that father have been held up as a pattern of forgiving 
love? If God were to say to one of us, ‘‘I forgive you, 
but I cannot restore you to my love,’’ what would such 
forgiveness be worth? That minister, who is so very 
good, evidently doesn’t know what forgiveness is. Pos- 
sibly he would forgive his wife if he knew more. Let 
us learn what forgiveness is, and then”seek it from God 
and practice it in God's service. 
ee 


History is often to be traced in words, 
especially in the changes of words. 
We wonder why words that are very 
different in meaning have the same form, or why the 
same word appears in different forms. Yet the explana- 


‘* Throughly "’ and 
** Thoroughty "’ 





















yer 





tion may be found in changes in the application of ideas, 
or in-changes in the common use of certain forms of 
speech, - This is what gives a fascination to the study of 
words to so many careful scholars. They are looking 
for the origin and growth of words: Thus a Congrega- 
tional pastor in New Hampshire writes inquiringly : 

If worthy a place under your Notes on Open Letters, I wish 
you would tell us why in the English printed Bibles, including the 
Revised Version, in all places but two (Exod. 21 : 19 and 2 Kings 
11 : 18) the word “thoroughly "’ is spelled ‘‘throughly.’* In the 
Bibles of our Bible Society the word is spelled “ thoroughly." My 
attention was called to this by recently hearing Major Whittle 
read the Fifty-first Psalm, where he pronounced the second word 
of the second verse ‘‘ throughly,"’= thruly, as it is given in gll 
English printed Bibles I have been able to find. 


‘« Through" and ‘‘ thorough’*’ are really the same 
word, being variant forms developed from the early Eng- 
lish or Anglo-Saxon ¢hurh. It is not uncommon, in the 
development of language, for a word to assume different 
forms as it assumes or acquires different functions. In 
its main functions as preposition and adverb, the early 
thurh has developed to ‘‘through.'’ In its main func- 
tion as adjective, it developed to ‘‘ thorough.'’- The form 
‘through '’ is the only one in which we now commonly 
use the word as preposition and adverb, although for- 
merly ‘‘thorough’’ was so used, as in Shakespeare's ‘‘ over 
hill, over dale, thorough bush, ,thorough briar."’ The 
form ‘‘through’’ has also come to have an adjective 
sense, as in ‘‘ through train.’’ There seems to be an 
intensive sense accompanying the adjective form ‘‘ thor, 
ough;’’ for one can go through with a piece of work 
without doing it thoroughly, but he cannot be thorough 
without going ‘Arough his task from beginning to end. 

As, to the two exceptions in our English Bibles to the 
modernized spelling of ‘‘thoroughly,’’ a prominent mem- 
ber of the Old Testament revisers writes, when his atten- 
tion is thus called to it : 


The matter of “ thoroughly "’ and ‘ throughly '"’ is new to me. 
1 have looked up all the Hebrew instances, and there is absolutely 
no sign of any intended difference of meaning, on the part of the 
translators, between the two words. I venture to guess that the 
part of the King James Version that includes Exodus and 2 Kings 
was prepared for the press, or proofread, by a man who spelled 
the English word one way, and ‘the later books by a man who 
spelled it the other way. . 


As to the American Bible Society editions, they have 
been conformed by American scholars to a common stan- 
dard of spelling. 





Futility 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


M* UNKNOWN enemy and I 
Faced eachyto each with struggle spent, 
Till coward Self gave woful cry : 
‘‘Have mercy, I repent !”’ 


Before those eyes, deep seeing, stern, 
For terror would I cringe and flee ; 

On chiiling fear fall words that burn : 
‘Tam thy Soul. Why lie to me ?”’ 


Glen Ridge, N. J. 
CAB 


Institutional Work at Berkeley 
Temple, Boston 


By Charles A. Dickinson, D.D., Pastor 


. VERY new movement in Christian work has to meet 
with a certain amount of criticism and opposition. 
This was the case with the Sunday-school, the Young 
Men's Christian Association, and the Christian Endeavor 
Society. If the movement is of God, it stands the 
ordeal, and comes out purified so as by fire. If it be 
the offspring of human ambition, it subsides, and is soon 
forgotten. The Institutional Church has been before the 
public as a definite and organized thing for about eight 
years, but the spirit of the thing was abroaf among the 
churches before it took this definite form. It was the pre- 
cipitate of a solution which had long been preparing in 
God's \aboratory. Ministers and laymen were everywhere 
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being movedby an intense desire to make the church or- 
ganization a greater ministering power in the community. 
Conferences and associations were eagerly discussing the 
ever-recurring and ever-perplexing question of the rela- 
tion of the church to the masses. A few churches had 
stepped out of the old lines, and had adopted methods 
which were somewhat novel and objectionable to the 
ecclesiastical prejudice, and before long the full-fledged 
Institutional, or Open Door, Church appeared, with a 
definite aim, a vital spirit, and clearly defined methods. 

Perhaps I cannot give a clearer account of the spirit 
of this movement than to present the platform of princi- 
ples which was adopted by the Open, or Institutional, 


Church League at its first meeting, three years ago, in 
New York : 


The Open, or Institutional, Church depends upon the develop- 
ment of a certain spirit rather than upon the aggregation of spe- 
cial appliances and methods. . 

Inasmuch as the Christ came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, the Open, or Institutional, Church, filled "and moved by 
his spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the center and 
source of all beneficent and philanthropic effot, and to take the 
leading part in every movement which has for its end the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, the elevation of man, and the betterment 
of the world. 

Thus the Open, or Institutional,,Church aims to save all men 
and all of the man, by all means, abolishing, so far as possible, the 
distinction between the religious and secular, and sanctifying all 
days and all means to the saving of the world for Christ. 

While the Open, or Institutional, Church is known by its spirit 
of ministration rather than by any specific methods of expressing 
that spirit, it stands for open church doors every day and all day, 
free seats, a plurality of Christian workers, the personal activity 
of all church-members, a ministry to all the community through 
educational, reformatory, and philanthropic channels, to the end 
that men may be won to Christ and his service, that the Church 
may be brought back to the simplicity and comprehensiveness of 
its primitive life, until it can be said of every community, the 
kingdom of heaven is within you, and Christ is all in all.* 


The desire which gave birth to this new form of Chris- 
tian activity was, I think, a desire to reach the unchurched 
multitudes in our Christian communities, of whom Dr. 
Josiah Strong tells us there are fully thirty millions in 
the United States to-day, and who are practically as hard 
to reach with the gospel as the heathen in China or 
Japan. One who has not closely studied this problem 
of the non-church-going masses has, I venture to say, a 
very inadequate idea of the true facts of the case. The 
statement has frequently been made in public gatherings, 
and has thus far remained unchallenged and uncontra- 
dicted, that it would be difficult to find ten churches of 
any one denomination ip Massachusetts which number 
in their respective eongregations, as regular church- 
goers, ten adult persons each who were non-church- 
goers three or five years ago. 

This is a startling assertion, and it suggests the .ques- 
tion, Are-we Christians here in America, with our dis- 
ciplsaed hosts, our millions of wealth, and our magnificent 
churches, making even as large a break in the ranks of 
our unchurched population as the little company of 
Protestant missionaries, with their immense disadvan- 
tages, are making in the rank and file of paganism? As 
churches we are, to be sure, doing a gree#and important 
work in conserving and building up the Christian life of 
those who have inherited 
hereditary instincts lead them to seek a religious fellow- 
ship. We are creating in our communities a certain 
religious atmosphere, a spiritua] ozone, which the non- 
church-goer must breathe, whether he will or no. But 
is this our whole duty? Is it the larger half of our duty? 
As the disciples of Him who said ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world,’’ and ‘‘Go out, . . 


” 


. and compel them to come 
and the divinely ordained successors of him who 
said, ‘‘I am become all things to all men, that I may by 
all means save some,’’ does it not behoove us to make 
an aggressive move upon the Gentiles who live under 
the very droppings of ‘our sanctuaries ? 
not be especially attractive: to us. They are separated 
from us by tastes and habits very unlike our own. But 
will they not be forever separated from us, and develop 
into an overwhelming host, unless we make some kind 
of sortie from the bulwarks of our ecclesiasticism, and 
compel them to surrender to gur King of love ? 


_in, 


Outsiders may 


The difficulty lies in getting them within earshot of 
the gospel; arid just here is ground for the new depar- 
ture in church methods, and for augmenting the conven- 
tional means of grace. 

It is believed by many that greater effort should be 
made to attract the people within hearing distance of the 
word of God, and that any legitimate means which will 
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the promises, and whose * 















































































accomplish this end is worthy of careful consideration 
by the churches, The type of church which. has had 
this end especially in view, and which has not hesitated 
to employ a variety of so-called secular means to attain 
it, was christened some years ago, by President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College, ‘‘institutional."’ If perhaps 
differs from the ordinary church in attempting to study 
the problem of evangelization from the standpoint of the 
irreligious masses, rather than from that of the cultured 
church-goer. It strives to get at the tastes and habits of 
the outsider, and to modify somewhat its ecclesiastical 
forms in order to interest and win him. 

It makes a great deal of gospel preaching and prayer- 
meeting work, and probably devotes more time to these 


means of grace than the average church. It does not 
neglect the spiritual needs of its congregation, its own ye 


elect, but it is forever striving to impress upon Christians 
that they are under a vast and solemn obligation to 
extend the doctrine of election to that portentous half 
of our population which, without their agency, may be,” 
predestined to godlessness. * 

As to the means used in reaching these people, it mat ~ 7 
ters little whether it is areading-room, a social gathering,’ 
or a painting-class, provided it is made to appear that ‘ 
the church of Christ stands in their midst, just as Christ 
stood among the multitudes, ready to minister to them 
in all ways, and to help them to a better manhood and 
womanhood. 

The term ‘‘institutional'’ was first applied to the 
Berkeley Temple Church of Boston. It was found some 
time ago that around this church, in what might be 
talled its legitimate parish, there were thirty thousand 
people, six thousand of whom, by their own confession, 
did not attend any kind of church. These outsidesg 
were for the most part socially inclined, respectable cif ae 
zens, many of them young men and women, some of 
them very poor and with targe families. We hadw 
strategic ioe ion, a large empty church-building, and @ 
little nucleus of earnest workers. 
absolutely free. 
and all day. 


We made our pews 
We threw our doors open every day 
We established a relief office. Weopened , 
reading-rooms for young men and young women. We 
organized a temperance guild. We started classes in 
stenography, painting, penmanship, and a dozen other 
branches. During the past few years we have sustained 
from thirty-five to forty gatherings each week during the 
busy seascn.of the year, with a weekly attendance which 
has*otten aggregated several thousand, many of whom we 
know were never in the’ habit of entering church doors 
till ours were opened. 

We are face to face with some of the worst evils which 
menace our civilization. We have wrestled with the sad 
problem of worthy poverty agd shiftless poverty, the 
ceaseless procession of which comes and goes through 
our church office, comprising all kinds of poor people, 
We do 
our best to make them feel that, whatever their sins and 
shortcomings, the church of Christ extends to them . 
Christ's pity. Money is not given directly, but hundreds 
of garments are distributed every year, and by personal 
visitation at their homes, and by words of encouragement’ 
and advice, many families are helped and cheered. One 
of our missionaries has upon her list ninety-six of these ae 
poor families, whose children are now in Sunday-school, . 
and who have received substantial sympathy and help 
from the church during the past year. We have had @ 
good many fierce struggles with the demons of intempere 
ance and impurity, having several times prevented the  - 
extension of the license evil in our community, and have 
ing started investigations which resulted in shutting up 
scores of brothels. ; 


from the besotted tramp to the starving widow. 


As I have already said, it seems to me that the Instie 
tutional Church movement is ragher a practical expres. 
sion of a spirit which exists in*all our churches than 
anything especially new or foreign to the traditions of the_ 
past. It is a definite attempt under favorable circum- 
stances to throw off some of the conventionalities of 
ecclesiasticism, and get back to the primitive idea of 
ministration which characterized the early church. _ It is 
not, I believe, to result in the establishment of many 
churches patterned exactly after the pioneer organiza- 
tions, but in creating an atmosphere of hope throughout 
the Christian community, and in stimulating all the 
churches to study more carefully their environments, oe 
and to engage in a more comprehensive ministration: 
The movement has become an acknowledged force among 
the many powers of God for the upbuilding of Zion, aad 
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through the Open, or Institutional, League, which has the 
support of such men as Dr. Josiah Strong, Hon. W. E. 
Dodge, and Robert C. Ogden, a magazine is soon to be 
started, and other publications issued, which, it is hoped, 
will be of service to all the churches in their attempts to 
evangelize the community. 


Boston, Mass. 
CA 


A Prison Song 
By Adaline Hohf Beery 


OT skylark’s transport, in the blue, faint deep 
Where bird and sun, lone summer comrades, play, 
Nor nightingale, whose mellow madrigal 
The moonless wood to dreamy echo stirs, 
Nor cagéd thing, with full, impassioned throat 
Pouring its hymn into the work-day world, 
A finer essence of earth's melody 
Into the exquisite ear of heaven distils 
Than that brave jubilate-in the cell 
Of clammy Philippi, where two strong souls 
Fluttered, mindless of rudely fettered feet, 
Startling the dead of night to sudden song 
That through the rusty grates went billowing 
‘Till all the prisoners heard. 
Sublime content, 

That ‘mid the clouds a-wing, or clipped and bound, 
No note effaces from its gamut clear 
Of heartful praise to God beneficent, 
Who turns all happenings to glorious good ! 


Huntingdon, Pa. 
CHS 
A-Call on Ian Maclaren i 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


URING his stay in New Haven, while delivering 

the Lyman Beecher Lectures before the Yale 
Divinity School, Dr. Watson—better known by his pen- 
mame of ‘‘ lan Maclaren '’—has been fortunate in being 
entertained by Professor Fisher at his home on Hillhouse 
Avenue, the «‘ Fifth Avenue"’ of the old college town. 
I called there one morning recently, and my query at the 
door, ‘‘Is Dr. Watson at home?'’ brought back the re- 
sponse, after a few moments, 
that he was, but could I send 
in my message, as he was very 


for his afternoon lecture? With 
the temerity born of a sincere 
desire,and determination to ac- 
complish the object of my call, 
I sent back word that I was in 
town for only a few hours, and 
that I should be very grateful 
if I might see the Doctor per- 
sonally about an article for The Sunday School Times, 
concerning which we had already had some_correspon- 
dence. This had the desired effect, and | was shown inte 
a large well-lighted study, where, seated at a desk, sat 
the man who has made us all laugh and cry over the 
cynical Jamie Soutar, the gruff old philanthropist Drum- 
sheugh, and the sainted ‘« Doctor of the Old School."’ 
As Dr. Watson rose from his chair, the more than 
courteous smile of welcome and outstretched hand gave 
no indication of the fact that he was being interrupted, 
in his last moments of preparation for a lecture, by one 
who was a total stranger, and who had come at a most in- 
opportune time. His rep ated request that I be seated 
‘brought me toa chair, and together we talked over the 
possibility of his giving the readers of The Sunday 
School Times an article, during the coming year, that 
should be especially helpful as a side-light upon the 
course of International @lessons. While he studied 
the slip of paper containing the titles of the lessons, the 
Doctor's fate lost the genial light that was such a marked 
feature as he talked, and grew serious, almost careworn, 
in its grave intensity. Yes, he said, he would write an 
article for The Sunday School Times. He would like to 
write on the general subject of Paul's devotion to his 
Lord, though he could not give the exact title at present. 
Then he dropped the business of the moment, and 
pleasantly asked some questions of a personal nature. 
He was interested in learning that my father, Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, had in a former year delivered the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures at Yale. He would be pleased, indeed, 
he said, to receive The Sunday School Times regularly, 
that he might. become more familiar with it than he was. 
- And in answer to my suggestion that the simple address 





Dr. John Watson 
(* Ian Maclaren ”) 






busy with the final preparation | 
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‘Liverpool"’ would reach him, he laughingly replied, 
‘Yes, I suppose that will reach me."’ 

I thanked him heartily for his promise to write, and 
for the pleasure of meeting him personally, and his face 
lighted up again with that rare smile which seemed to 
indicate the most self-forgetful interest in the one upon 
whom it was bestowed. An onlooker might have thought 
we were old friends as‘ he heartily shook my hand, and 
asked, in apology for not leaving his work, if I could 
find my way out alone. 

I had had a glimpse of that side of Ian Maclaren's 
nature which has already made so’ many thousands of 
Americans love the whole-souled Scotchman as a per- 
sonal friend. It is his power to take a personal interest 
in the one addressed—whether it be a friend or a 
stranger, a Drumtochty villager or an American reader— 
that makes us all love him as we do. One feels more 
than ever, after meeting him personally, that lan Mac- 
laren could not have drawn the picture of William Maclure 
so effectively if he had not himself possessed a large 
share of all that made the old doctor so unconsciously 
lovable. 2 


Philadelphia, 
> 


Enchantment of the Clouds 
By Mrs. Merrill E. Gates 


T IS when horizons fall back infinitely, as they seem 
to do at the seacoast, or from the tops of mountains, 
that sky room is given us in which to watch the sorcery 
of the great bands of vapor that enwrap our earth. In 
these vast sky expansions the cloud-pageant is spread 
before us. We see the mist-legions, those master magi- 
cians 6f the airy realm, at their wondrous work of en- 
chantment. We have but to lift our often unobservant 
eyes to the heavenly chambers to behold where fleshless 
fingers are weaving and hanging dark or light, -opaque 
or transparent, draperies over the ceiling of our wide- 
vaulted home. How the ease and serenity, the elasticity 
and celerity, of their wind-wheeled motions grow upon 
as we observe their mysterious up-piling, and their as 
inexplicable noiseless dissolving ! How rare the delight 
of watching those great al-fresco painters the clouds, as 
they dip their brushes of air in the sun, and spread their 
exquisite colors so subtly and effectively at dawn and at 
sunset on the moist walls of man's spacious dwelling ! 
What curves of grace in the wild sweep of the wind- 
currents are revealed to us by the movements and forms 
of the clouds, in the soft outlines of the cumulus, or in 
«the ragged rims of thunder brooding low’’. ! 

We can almost see the air-layers, and follow their 
counter-currents in the far upper heaven, when clouds 
lie at sharp angles to each other, or seem to cross digectly 
each other's paths, building up a vast checker-work of 
white on an azure ground, or throwing a bar sinister 
and dark across the surface of some soft gray fleece. 
What largeness comes into our thought as we follow the 
spheric trail of the long mist-formed voyagers that some- 
times set out from the east in parallel or divergent jour- 
neys toward the far west, flinging their massy bars for 
uncounted miles on the high areas overhead! How 
casily are our spirits awed by the great minatory thunder- 
heads that range themselves around the horizon, pouring 
up from some unsounded vortex of wrath below ; and 
how easily enthralled are we~ by the light-filled flotillas 
that sail at leisure in the golden basin of the tideless 
sky-ocean ! 

Those low-drawn mist-wraiths that hover along ocean 
shores, rising or falling like curtains, driven into our 
darkening window by strong. sea-winds, or framing in 
soft, dissolving folds headland and island, envelop us 
as in the heart of a cloud revealing its nebulous nature. 
Misty particles move on each other with such celerity 
and elasticity that instant sliding and flowing movement 
comes at the fanning of a breath of air. 

When hooded twilight summons our quickened ima- 
ginations to the necromancy of sunsct, impelled by some 
wizard will the clouds float onward to the wonder scene, 
filiing the vast margins of the east and west with forms 
of grandeur or beauty, changeful and uncounted. 
Frigates of fire on sapphire seas, cowled monks, argosies 
sailing after far golden fleeces, temples; forests, castles, 
towers, strange animal likenesses, clouds- that simulate 
the flowing beards of eld, or the cherub heads of inno- 
cence and purity; clouds militant, clouds peaceful, 


_fold on fold and volume on volume, in 
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ravening birds of prey, with crooked beak and taloneg 
claw ; pictures of placid lambs, flight of birds over meas. 
ureless sky-meadows, gods of Olympus, satyrs and rif. 
fins ; men cringing behind: bars of fate, the sun itself 
turned into the faded petal of some great universe flower. 
landscapes of superhuman, evanescent loveliness ; islands 
of the blest in seas of amethyst; rivers of glory and 
streams of Paradise,-—all these and millions of shifting 
kaleidoscopic scenes, never two alike, since the waters 
were gathered above the firmament, and all etal the 
sorcery of the mists. 

On a late afternoon the sky had been covered with 
white, diaphanous, streaming clouds, —hardly clouds, — 
gauze-like effects of dazzling mist, spreading over un- 
known areas in the upper heaven, in those immense 
whirls and curves called mares’ tails. Toward sunset, 
the sky, already illimitably wide in the clearness of the 
northern atmosphere on the coast of the northern ocean, 
threw open wider, more expanded horizons, higher, more 
aérial arches, and all the fanlike vapors, films, curdled 
masses, streamers, pennons, plumes, and feathers, gath- 
ered themselves into mighty wings. All the heaven was 
suddenly filled’ with the noiseless rush of their floating, 
expanding, waving motion. Bright and spiritual, light- 
reflecting, glorified pinions they were, such as seraphs 
might unfold. 'Twas the background of one of the old 
pictures illuminated ang enlarged in myriad power. 

Cloud after cloud created itself out of nothing, till the 
clustering of the silvery vans seemed the crowding of 
spectral messengers to the shores of sunset. Wings, 
tassels, plumes, lances; and spears of light, all rested on 












a blue so intense that each lightest etching of each” 


feathery edge was fine and clear and softly distinct. The 
effect of such dazzling whiteness was like a glimpse into 
those realms where the white linen is the righteousness 
of the saints, magnificent as the drifting trail of the 
bands of light. 

But a new glory was to suffuse the scene. <A deep 
radiance of rose was poured over all the fleecy drapery of 
heaven. Seraph cohorts girt themselves with fire. Other 
masses toned down to an exquisite dun-color, and every 
shade of purple; pink, and opal.. The sea burnt with 
arcs and discs of flame furrowed with light blue and 
green,—one wondrous network of translucence towards 
the east, and towards the west millions of saffron troughs 
hollowed out the crested gold, the whole heaving swell 


_ of color riding out toward the blue edge of the ocean 


world, ‘‘Earth, air, and ocean, noble brotherhood,”’ 
clothed in high-priestly garments of glory, uttered in 
color and in silence their rapturous, speechless praise. 

Clouds, to the Christian, have another kind of en- 
chantment added to their natural grace and lightness of 
balance. They are to him the media between the 
material and the spiritual world. The tranSparent 
whiteness of the cloud which received the ascending 
Saviour of mankind from the adorifg gaze of the disci- 
ples could “have had no threatening shadows in its silvery 
folds, no hint of storm in the regal purity of its snowy 
curves, It must have been one of those ‘‘ sacred clouds 
that exist only to illume.’’ 

Aré we not reminded of that cloud from which issued 
the voice of the Father on the holy mount, when we see 
those serene, glorified clouds that sail through the inac- 
cessible heights like fragments of the divine holiness 
itself brought into the range cf man’s beatified vision? 
On the clouds of heaven the-Son of man shall come, 
when every eye shall behold him. Such purple;golden 
mist-masses as our eyes have never seen shall bear him, 
august, tran- 
scendent glory,, back to the earth, his long-sought, 
blood-bought trophy. . : 

Somewhere in our world of solid matter, air; or mist, 
exist the elements of that wondrous cloud in which He is 
to come again, .the beautiful counterpart of that which 
‘‘received him out of their sight."’ ‘In like manner”’ 
read the changeless words of Scripture. It is not a sen- 
timental fancy that he shall come again even as he as- 
cended in the clouds. Therefore the Christian looks at 
the clouds in the tremulous lights of morning and even- 
ing, and in the radiance of the high noon, as they stand 
on their lofty watch-towers of expectation of the coming 
glory, with a holy interest and charm that combine the 
natural and the spiritual elements of fascination. Like 
the. light-sqitten .brows of the clouds, the faces of 
believers should be illuminated with the reflection and 
the expectation of the glory of that supreme hour. 

Amherst, Mass. 
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_ My Pinafores 
By Frances Eaton Jones 


HEN I was a little girl, and went,to the district 
W school, ‘I had one great trial. In fact,-I1 was sure 
that no one else in the whole world was as ill used as I. 
Every morning, as sure as the hands of the big clock 
in the dining-room pointed to eight o'clock, and it was 
time to start for school, I heard’ my mother's voice 
calling : 

‘«Mary, Mary! Come here !"’ 

How well I knew what that meant! No matter 
where I ran to escape it, that voice always reached my 
ears. Then I would drag my feet reluctantly after me to 
my mother's room. She was always waiting for me 
there, with a pinafore in her hand ready to put on me. 
Those pinafores were my trial, the indignity offered to 
my pride. They were made of figured or white cambric, 
and reached from my neck to the bottom of my dress. 
The#¥ Were tied behind with broad ‘‘strings,’’ and they 
had long sleeves, so every bit of my pretty dress was 
covered up,—and I loved pretty things. I often heard 
my mother say what a blessing those pinafores were, 
how they saved my dresses, how dirty children always 
got at’school if they did not wear pinafores ; but I would 
not be reconciled, and for a long time I secretly rebelled 
against them. 

One morning my mother’s call was particularly dis- 
tasteful to me. I was lying out on a bench beneath the 
trees, watching the leaves, which were beginning to fall. 
I waited a full minute before answering the summons, 
envying the maple-trees around me the power to flaunt 
their brilliant red-and-yellow dresses without rebuke. 
Why must I alone cover up my pretty clothes? 

I went up stairs more slowly than usual, and thrust 
my arms into the objectionable sleeves without a word. 
Then I turned round sharply to have the pinafore but- 
toned, and, when my mother had given the strings a 
final pat, I gave her the usual good-by kiss mechani- 
cally, walked thoughtfully out of the room, got my hat, 
slate, and lunch-basket, and started for school. 
meditating how much longer | should have to suffer this 
indignity. Cousin Annie wa¥’ eleven. She was a big 
girl, and would look very funny in pinafores. I was 
seven. Perhaps it would be only three years. But 
three years was such a long time,—why, I could hardly 
remember thré@*years ago ! 

When I got to school that morning, I found a new 
scholar-sitting at the desk next to mine. She was a won- 
derful creature, with curly hair and pink-and-white skin, 
so different from the sunburnt faces around her, But 


I was 


what attracted my attention, and kept my eyes fastened 
upon her, was her apron. It was the daintiest thing I 
had ever seen. It ‘was made of white muslin. 
low in the neck, and did not reach to within two or three 
inches of the bottom of her dress. It had little puffs on 
the shoulders, instead of sleeves, and it was all trimmed 
with embroidery. My own pinafore seemed plainer and 
homelier than ever beside it. 

As soon as recess began, I sidled up to the stranger, 
and eyed her with open adgiratfon. ‘What's your 
name?’’ I ventured at last. 

‘* Gladys Hamilton."’ 

‘*] think that is a .pretty name. I never heard it 
before. Mine is only Mary Allen,’’ I answered, wishing 
for the first time that I had had some other. 

««My mother'says Mary is a beautiful name,’’ Gladys 
replied graciously. 

I was so encouraged at this that I felt emboldened to 
ask another question, 

‘«Do you live near here ?’’ I asked her. 

‘* Yes, we have just moved here from Boston. My 
mama is sick, and the doctor says she must be kept 
perfectly quiet.”’ 

This was spoken very impressively. 

‘¢And are you coming here to school all the time ?’’ 

dae 5 Se 

Then came the question which I had been screwing 
up my courage to ask ever since I began to talk with her : 

‘*Do you wear those pretty aprons all the time ?"’ 

She opened her big brown eyes wide in surprise at the 
question. 


It was 
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‘Yes, excepting when I dress for dinner ; then I don’t 
wear any.’’ x 

The next day, Gladys and I ate our lunches together. 
Then I started to cross the strect, to pick the bunch of 
flowers which I took in every day to our pretty teacher. 
The wild rosebushes which grew. there now yielded only 
red betries, but in among the bushes grew golden rod 
and asters. , 

I called to Gladys to come to help me, but she stood 
at the side of the road, holding back her skirts daintily. 

‘*Mama won't let me go in the bushes,’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘ They tear my aprons dreadfully."’ 

‘«They. don’t tear mine,’’ ‘«But then mine 
are pinafores.’’ As if that word would account for all 
differences. 


I said. 


Gladys and I walked home from school by the same 
road for a short distance, then she turned off on a road 
that wound up the hill. " Just at the corner of these two 
streets a house had been burned down, and there, by the 
old cellar, was a beautiful red apple-tree, which was a 
favorite resort of mine when the afternoon session was 
over., J] took Gladys there on this second afternoon. I 
swung myself up into the low branches. 

««Come on,'’ I called down. 
pull you ?"’ 


‘‘Do you want me to 


‘*Mama won't let me climb trees,’’ she said, looking 
up at me regretfully. 
and tears my dress.’ 

‘«Can't you ever climb trees ?’’ I asked pityingly. 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Well,.I' ll throw you down some apples, then, and I 
won't stay up long.’’ 

After I had left Gladys I walked home very quietly 
and very thoughtfully. There was a revolution of ideas 
going on in my little brain. That night, when my 
mother was taking off the once-despised pinafore, I said 
timidly : 

‘«T think these pinafores are real nice.’’ 

‘‘Do you?’’ said my mother, with a little smile, 
remembering many rebellions against them in the past. 

‘Yes, I do,’’ I replied stoutly. 

Then the whole story had to be told. After I went to 
sleep, that night, I dreamed that I had tied one of my 
pinafores on Gladys, and we were sitting on one of the 
topmost branches of the old apple-tree, eating red apples. 


‘« She says it wears out my sleeves 


Wollaston, Mass. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any departrnent of 
the Sundey-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 


—— 
A Successful Teachers’-Meeting 
By the Rev. George S. Ricker 


Most Sunday-school workers have found it difficult 

to sustain a good, wide-awake, and helpful teach- 
ers’ -ineeting. There are so many hindrances, some of 
them almost insuperable, that many who have under- 
taken the work with hope have been impelled to give it 
up in despair. The writer has participated in a good 
many teachers’ -meetings, but has been connected with 
only one that was thoroughly successful. He writes con- 
cerning that out of a personal experience extending over 
a period of several years. 

It was a small: Sunday-school of about one hundred 
The 


meeting in question was held on Monday evenings, in 


scholars, with a corps of about a dozen teachers. 


the homes of the teachers, moving about from home to 
home by rotation. The pastor usually presided, and 
conducted the service, which consisted of three parts, — 
a brief devotional service, a pretty careful study of the 
lesson, a social hour. The devotional service was con- 
ducted with special reference to our Sunday-school 
needs. The lesson study was made as practical as pos- 
sible, with suggestions for study and for teaching. The 
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social hour was especially delightful, because of the size 
of the meeting and the presence of congenial spirits, It 
was a happy mingling of prayer, Bible study, and pleas- 
ant conversation. Sometimes the social part of the 
feast was enriched by song, but ordinarily the fare was 
very simple. ° 

What made the meeting successful? For it was suc- 
cessful in point of attendance, enthusiasm, and perma- 
nency. It was not the leadership ; for, after a few years, 
the pastor moved awagy but the meeting continued as 
before. Its success was partly due to the happy variety 
and combination of the different features of the meeting. 
It was partly due to the ‘‘home"’ feature. 
in a home is less formal and 
church gathering. 


A meeting 
more attractive than a 
It was partly due to the hearty co- 
operation of all the participants,—pastor, superintend- 
ent, teachers. It was partly due to its very, simplicity 
and informality. It was partly due to the deference 
shown to every one who made a suggestion or expressed 
an opinion. It was partly due to the careful preparation 
made by the leader for the meetings. It was largely 
due to the presence and leadership of the Holy Spirit, 


who opened our eyes to behold wondrous things out of © — 


God's law, and who gave us courage and faith to teach 
those wondrous things to our scholars. Here was the 
true secret of its success. 

After all, as I look back upon it across the space of 
seven or cight years, there is nothing very great or won- 
derful—perhaps hardly worthy of record—in it. And 
yet my heart warms and my eye moistens as I recall the 
delightful memories of that thoroughly successful teach- 
ers'-meeting, and look again—in imagination, for nearly 
a thousandgmiles intervene—into the dear faces, some of 
them alredfly gone up on high, of those who helped to 
make that meeting worthy—doubly so—of this simple 
record, 


Faribault, Minn. 


(of 
Ingenuity is often in special demand 
New-Scholar : : : 
in starting-a new enterprise. - 
Certiticate 8 prise. - The 


Rey. Henry Tesnow, in recently or- 
ganizing the First Reformed Church and Sunday-school 
of Denver, Colorado, was careful to devise plenty of 
printed matter,—invVitations for distribution, orders of 
service and notices of all sorts, with various blanks for 
the Sunday-school. Among the latter are slips for the 
class, to be signed by the teacher, who records on one, 


each Sunday, the number of scholars and visitors pres- 


ent, the number of Bibles uSed in the class, the offer-" 


ings, and the number of new scholars. From these class 
reports the school secretary makes the day’s record on a 
larger slip, divided into columns headed ‘Class No.,"’ 
«* Scholars,"’ ‘*Total,’’ ‘‘ Bibles,’’ «Offer. 
ing,’’ and ‘‘ New Scholars,’’ with an eighth blank -col- 
Besides these, two ‘‘new 
One, to be signed by the 
teacher, contains four blank lines, for recording the new 
scholar's name, address, 


‘* Visitors,’’ 


umn for any other notes. 
scholar’’ slips are used. 
by whom brought, and the 
class number ; the other is a certificate to be given by 
the secretary to the one bringing the new scholar, and is’ 
*. . 
in this form : 

DENVER, Coby oie «ext, ons. 6 4 

First Reformed Sunday-School 

Corner Seventeenth Avenue and Pearl Street. 





NEW-SCHOLAR CERTIFICATE. 





This is to certify that . 
AY ae ar gk ere ee ee 
into this Sunday-school. Register No. . 


. as a new scholar 


. Secretary. 





This certificate must be presented to the secretary for reference at the 
end of the year, before the scholar is entigled to reward. New scholars 
must attend at least fifteen sessions of the .chool before holder of this 
certificate is entitled to reward. 


oH 


Fall floral exhibitions, from seeds and 
cuttings given to the Sunday-school, 
have value as social occasions, even 
though the flowers and blooming plants are not used 
later in homes and hospitals for the sick and the 
poor. ‘‘ The first social gathering of the fall*’ in Calvary 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Buffalo, was its third annual 
floral exhibition of verbenas, pansies, asters, zinnias, and 
carnations, from seeds distributed to the scholars some 
months before. The exhibits were arranged on two rows 
of tables, one for the Bible-classes, and one for the 


Social Side of 
Floral Exhibitions 
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school in general. A good deal of ingenuity was shown 
in the disposition of cut flowers in ‘‘ pretty designs."’ 
It has been customary to award ‘‘ testimonials and rib- 
bons’’ for the best displays. Other Sunday-schools 
have been in the habit of having October and November 
‘*floral shows’ of cosmos and chrysanthemums, It would 
“not be difficult to get up such a social meeting in many 
Sunday-schools from the family gardens, even if.no seeds 
or plants had been previously distributed to the scholars. 
Original designs made of wildflowers, such as asters 
and golden-rod, might be also On the list of competitors 
for awards. 
2. 


Many Sunday-school records are care- 
lessly kept during the year, and are 
destroyed soon after. The impor- 
tance not only of keeping full and explicit reports of 
each Sunday and year, but of keeping the records of all 
the years on file for future reference and history-writing, 
ought to be apparent to every Sunday-school secretary. 
The loss of accurate records frequently requires a sup- 
plementary search for facts, in connection with rallies and 
anniversaries. On one such occasion an Ohio Sunday- 
school superintendent sent out invitations to all the 
members ot the school,—and to former members, in 
many instances, —asking each one to answer these ques- 
tions on an enclosed blank of this form : 


Supplementing Old 
Records 


Give date of birth. .... 

Give date of joining this Sundey- “sc shoo) . “ist 
Have you ever held position as officer or teacher? , ... 
If so, give office, date, and length of service. ..... 


Name... 





Too Old to Go to Sunday-School 


By Florence Il. W. Burnham 


myo say it is easy to keep young men in Sunday- 
school. How will you keep the boys? In the 
first place, do not let them drop out. In the second 
place, give them a teacher who likes and understands 
boys. In the third place, give them an earnest, manly 
Christian boy, a few years older than themselves, to be 
their teacher. 

It is rarely that the girl from twelve to fourteen thinks 
“that she is too old to go to Sunday-school. She enjoys 
the bright, chatty talk with her classmates, some of 
whom she meets every day, others she sees only on 
Sunday. It is a chance to look at the pretty clothes of 
the other girls, and to let them see her own. 

The boy who thinks he is too old to go to Sunday- 
school is not altogether to blame. The little fellows 
remain in the primary department until they are eight 
or nine years old. Then they are transferred to the big 
room. Sometimes the young girl who has been their 
teacher goes with them ; sometimes it is another young 
girl, or they are added to a small class a trifle older than 
themselves. 

Either plan will work for two or three years. Then 
the boy grows restless, is tired of being talked to like a 
baby, does not want to go any more, and his mother 
dogs not think it wise to drive him. The boy has 
reached thejage when he thinks girls do not know very 
much, and he knows that they do not understand boys, 
—and, unless they have a brother at home, they do not. 
Something must be done, and now is the time to do it; 
for, if the boy stays away from Sunday-school, he will 
not come, as a rule, until he is a young man, and not, 
as a rule, then, unless there is an attraction greater than 
the study of a Bible lesson. 

Now I will tell you what was done in a small school. 
A class of boys, twelve to fourteen years old, were grow- 
ing very irregular in their attendance. The young girl 
who had tried very hard to interest and instruct them 
began to feel that she was a failure, and finally told the 
superintendent that he must provide another teacher, 
she could not make them come to Sunday-school ; they 
were tired of the old school, sick of going over the same 
old thing so many times ; there was no fun in coming 
every Sunday ; they had a great deal better time when 
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they were little shavers, marching and singing in the 
little room ! 

The new teacher was found,—a bright, lively, wide- 
awake college freshman, an earnest, manly, Christian 
boy, but a few years older than the boys themselves. 
The first Sunday that he sat down with them there 
were three boys present. He asked where were the 
other three, and was told that they-did not come any 
more. It was winter, and, instead of beginning on the 
lesson, his first question was : 

‘‘Can you fellows all skate, and is there any good 
place round here anywhere ?’’ 

‘«Gay old place just over back here.’’ 

‘Well, if you happen to see any of those boys that do 
not come any more, just tell them that I am going to 
teach you this winter, and I expect we shall have some 
great times together; and to-morrow night, if your 
mothers are willing, we will all have a skate on that 
pond. Better be there by seven o'clock. What have 


_ you been studying about lately ?”’ 


‘Oh! about John the Baptist,—that man who lived 
in the woods, and ate grasshoppers and honey.”’ 

A little talk about the wild bees and their honey, a 
bit of natural history concerning locusts, a few words 
about that last prophet of the Bible, the brave, zealous 
Nazarite, and the lesson hour was over. But three boys 
decided pretty promptly that they should come every 
Sunday to hear that fellow talk. 

‘«Why, he acted as if he thought we were as old as he 
was, and he didn’t know half so much about a bee-tree 
as I did, and he said so when I told him how we found 
them up in the woods in Vermont, at grandpa’s, last 
year. If he can skate as good as he talks, we'll have 
lots of fun to-morrow night. But I say, fellers, who ever 
heard of a Sunday-school teacher going skating with the 
boys? And he’s a college chap, too! Did you see the 
pin on his vest? Well, anyhow, he likes boys, so let's 
go and tell Joe and the others about it right off.’’ 

The skating was a success. Six boys were proud to 
show how they could race backwards, cut eagles, and 
"most write their names on the ice; and the young 
teacher kept with them, taught them a trick or two of 
fancy skating, and, when it was time to go home, just 
mentioned in an offhand manner that he would be there 
on Saturday if the ice was good, and he would like to 
know if there was much ice over there in the hill coun- 
try where John ‘the Baptist used to live. 

Six boys mentally resolved that they would find that 
out before Sunday, and be able to tell him ; for he spoke 
as if he didn’t know about it himself, —guess there was 
no book but the Bible that told about John the Baptist 
any way. And those boys read every word about him 
that was in the New Testament. One bright boy, whose 
grandmother told him to look at the marginal references, 
read the whole Book of Malachi, he became so inter- 
ested in it. And another boy found out that King 
David knew about snow and ice, and kept sheep some- 
where over there in the hill country. 

The next Sunday the superintendent, looking down at 
six wide-awake boys, all talking at once, made up his 
mind that the new teacher would be a success. 

The class increased to ten by spring. What with 
skating, coasting, long tramps on Saturdays, always with 
an object in view, out to the brickyards to see the nests 
of the bank swallows, into the woods to study the leaves 
and bark of the trees, watching the birds in the meadows, 
learning, without knowing it, many of God's great and 
wonderful lessons, those boys rarely stayed away from 
Sunday-school. 

But “summer came, and with it the long vacation. 
How were those boys who remained at home to be kept 
regular in their attendance, with a different teacher 
every Sunday, and sometimes none at all? Some of 
them were going to grandpapa’s or somewhere else in the 
country. And the young teacher was going to his home 
‘‘in York state,’’ but he wanted a chance to grow brown 
at the seashore first. So fathers were called upon and 
consulted, mothers’ consent gained, and the first Mon- 
day in July ten boys with their teacher started, with all 
needful camp traps,—tents, blankets, old clothes, books 
for possible rainy days, fishing-tackle, and a good many 
other things that’ mothers considered indispensable, —for 


as -a camp life of two weeks. 


Do you suppose those boys will ever forget that fort- 
night at the shore? They learned a great deal of Bible 
history and geography without knowing it, and one day 
a long irregular trench was made from the sand-banks 
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clear down across the beach to the water, broadened oy, 
into a pool for Galilee, with the cities and towns built up 
of rocks and pebbles. Can you realize how much 


_thought and study these boys gave before they coulq 


decide which should be built, the largest,—Bethsaida, 
Gadara, or Capernaum ? how far it was from Galilce to 
little Lake Merom, and how long should they make the 
little brook Jabbok? And was it not jolly fun to pile 
that big lot of rocks and stones and seaweed in that great 
heap, and call it Jericho ? 

The incoming tide washed it all out, and ‘butied por- 
tions of their cities in the white beach sand ; but day by 
day the new play wént on, until those ‘boys had a pretty 
good knowledge of the topography of the Holy Land. 

The camp life came to an end., The boys were scattered 
till September. Then school began, and they were all in 
their seats to shout a welcome to their teacher when he 
stood before them, brown and.cheery, with his hearty greet- 
ing, ‘* Well, boys, isn’t it good to get back here again ?"’ 

Before the next vacation came, seven boys out of 
fourteen members of the class had said, «‘ We will be 
Christ's faithful followers and soldiers to our life’s end,"’ 
all trying to pattern after the athletic teacher who could 
skate, row, ride, run, play ball, climb, tell the best 
stories, and was the best fellow in the world,—a true, 
earnest, manly Christian every day as well as Sunday. 
And those boys realized it. 

The four years of college life came to an end, and the 
boys had grown into earnest, intelligent young manhood, 
most of them trying to serve the Master. Now a new 
teacher must take the place of him -who had been not 
only that, but comrade and friend. The superintendent 
looked at the minister's daughter, with her clear eyes 
and thoughtful face, just home from Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and went and asked her if she would try that 
class, and see whether it would be the best thing. With 
sixteen pairs of eyes upon her, she smiled as she an~ 
swered, ‘‘I will, but I think they will teach me."’ 

They were boys no longer. They had outgrown: the 
feeling that girls do not know anything, and were_all 
ready to be her real helpers in all service for Christ. They 
were no longer ‘‘ too old to go to Sunday-school.’*. Why, 
they would not have known how ’to stay away ! ~ The four 
years of restless, growing boyhood had been wisely 
bridged over by giving them the teacher who knew all 
about boys. 

Springfield, Mass. 

CAB 


Almost amusing, on first 
seems this hint, among other hints, te 
the teachers of a western Sunday-school, as to their be~ 
havior in the school : ‘Greet your pupils one by one, 
and don’t guess at their names! Get acquainted |" 
But, after all, is it superfluous advice? There are Sun- 
day-school teachers who have practically little or no 
acquaintance with their scholars. Yes, you are able to 
greet your scholars one by one as they enter the class, 
and you do not have to guess at their names even when 
you meet them on the street, although ‘the class-roll is 
hot athand. But are you acquainted with them? Have 
you come into their life? Do you know their tempta- 
tions and their aspirations? Do they know that they 
have your deepest sympathy? Is there the intimacy of 
friendship, —that kind of mutual acquaintance? Many 
successful Sunday-school teachers testify that this is of 
paramount importance, and claim that not to have it is 
scarcely to be a teacher. Get acquainted ! 


* Get Acquainted ”’ 


= 
Out of a lifelong experience as an 
“eaaee ‘© educated man and a Sunday-school 


teacher, 1. N. Loomis of Manlius, 
New York, urges upon teachers the value of getting their 
scholars to commit the lesson, or a part of it, to memory. 
‘‘In many and great changes,’’ he writes, ‘‘in plans 
and ways of working, the question still comes up, how 
to make the lessons most profitable. Whatever sets the 
scholar at work in the right direction is good,—theory 
put in practice, knowledge turned to wisdom, service 
sweetened by love. My thought turns back to boyhood, 
when I went to Sunday-school in the old schoolhouse. 
The lessons were then committed. I am thankful for 
those times. How can the ‘ Word dwell in you richly’ 
better than by being committed? It is not merely for 
one’s own experience, but for the help of others.'’ But 


such memorizing must be intelligent, and not a mere + 


matter of word committal. 


reading, - 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 


s. November 1.—Building the Temple . /.... . .1 Kings 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. .-. . ey 54-63 
7. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon. . . . . 1 Kings 9 : 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience... .,.... Prov. 3: 1-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. ..... . 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
10. December 6.—Solomon’sSin. ........... « Kings 11 : 4-13 
11. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ. ......... Matt. 2: 3-12 
13. December 27.—Review. 

eSA™ 

Prepared ‘by 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 18.—The Dedication of the 
Temple 
1 Kings 8 : 1-66. 
1, THE ANALYSIS OF THE MATERIAL. 

Probably in the twelfth year of King Solomon’s reign, about 
one year after the completion of the temple (6 : 38; 8: 2), 
the dedication ceremony is performed with great impressive- 
ness., It consisted of three distinct acts: Firs/, the transfer, 
with solemn pomp, of the ark and the holy vessels to the temple, 
which was at once filled with the symbol of the divine pres- 
ence (8: I-11). Second, the opening address of Solomon 
(8: 12-21), his prayer of dedication (8 : 22-53), with an zn/ro- 
duction (vs. 23-26), and the following petitions: May this 
house be thy symbolic abode (vs. 27-30); uphold the sanc- 
tity of oaths herein made (vs. 31, 32); forgive thy repentant 
people, and restore them from exile (vs. 33, 34); forgive thy 
repentant people, and bring the long-delayed rain (vs. 35, 36) ; 
forgive thy people repentant of various sins, and help them to 
fear thee (vs. 37-40); hear the stranger when he prayeth (vs. 
41-43) ; forgive thy people, carried away captive, yet repent- 
ant, and restore them to this their land (vs. 44-53); and a 
concluding exhortation to the people and blessing (vs. 54-61). 
Third, great sacrifices and a huge festival concluded the cere- 
monies. 

II. Topics For Stupy. 

1. The Importance of the Temple. 
versity, and sanctuary of the Jews, and a transitory emblem of 
the Church of Christ’s kingdom ” (Farrar). (1.) Zo the 
nation. ‘*\t became the central point round which crystal- 
lized the entire history of the chosen people.’’ 
point of view from which every subsequent Israelitish king is 
judged. (2.) Zo the priesthood. 
comparative unimportance. The position and popularity of 
the temple enlarged and developed the order, so that, two 
hundred years later, it was really powerful and bold (2 Chron. 
26 : 16-21). (3.) Zo religious life. \t tended to unify the 
religious life of the people, and to co-ordinate their religious 
and political development. 

2. The Significance of the Temple. (1.) It promoted spir- 
itual ideas of God by suggesting an invisible presence ; (2) it 
suggested the thought that God may dwell in the midst of his 
people ; (3) it fostered the idea that God and his people can 
have mutual relations ; and (4) by the tables of the covenant 
it implied that the moral law was the fundamental expression 
of his will. 


3. Solomon's Relation to it. 


‘* Forum, fortress, uni- 


Compare the 


Up to this time, note their 


(1.) His work as builder. 
Finished in seven years, but carefully and artistically carried 
(2.) His work as organizer. Carried out according to 
his father’s plans (2 Chron. 8: 14-16). (3.) His point of 
Note that in the prayer he dwells upon God’s pres- 
ence, his close relation to Israel, his divine spirit of forgive- 
ness. His ideal here seems high and spiritual. As a matter 
of fact, he did not maintain it. The temple fostered outward 
observances far more than religious ideals. 


out. 


VICw. 


LYSy 


Lesson VI.—November 8, 18096 
The Temple Dedicated 


GoLpEN Text: Zhe Lord is in his holy temple : 
earth keep silence before him.—Hab. 2: 20. 


let.all the 


(1 Kings 8 : 54-63. Memory verses : 62, 63.) 
Read 1 Kings 8 : 1- 6 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


54 And it was so, that when 
Séi’o-mon had made an end of 
praying all this prayer and su 


‘And it was so, that when 
Solomon had made an end of 
praying all this prayer and 


34 


plication unto the LorD, supplication unto the Lorp, 
arose from before the altar of the he arose from before the 
Lorp, from kneeling on his altar of the Lorp, from 


_to heaven. 
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knees with his hands spread up kneeling on his knees with 
his hands spread forth to- 
ward heaven. And he stood, 
and blessed all the congrega- 
tion of Israel with a loud 
voice, saying, Blessed be the 


55 And he stood, and blessed 
all the*co atjon of Is’ra-el 
with a loud voice, saying, 

56 Blessed d¢ the RD, that 


55 


56 


hath given rest unto his people LorD, that hath given rest 
Is’ra-el, according to all that he unto his people Israel, ac- 
promised : there hath not failed cording to all that he 


there hath not 
failed one word of all his 
good promise, which he 
yrange by the hand of 

Oses his servant. The 
LORD our God be with us, 
as he was with our fathers : 
let him not leave us, nor for- 
sake us: that he may incline 
our hearts unto him, to walk 
in all his ways, and to keep 
his commandments, and his 
statutes, and his judgements, 
which he commanded our 
fathers. And let these my 
words, wherewith I have 
made supplication before the 
LorD, be nigh unto the 
LorRD our God day and 
night, that he maintain the 
cause of his servant, and the 
cause of his people Israel, 
%as every day shall require : 
that all the peoples of the 
earth may know that the 
LoRD, he is God ; there is 
none elsé. Let your heart 
therefore be perfect with the 
LorpD our God, to walk in 
his statutes, and to keep his 
commandments, as at this 
day. And the king, and all 
Israel with him, offered sac- 
rifice before the LORD. And 
Solomon offered for the sac- 
rifice of peace offerings, 
which he offered unto the 
LORD, two and twenty thou- 
sand oxen, and an hundred 
and twenty thousand sheep. 
So the king and all the chil- 
dren of Israel dedicated the 
house of the LorD. 


3 Heb. the thing of a day in its 


one word of all his good promised : 
promise, which he appre by 
the hand of Moses his servant. 

57 The LorD our God 
with “us, as he was with our 
fathers : let him not leave us, 
nor forsake us : 

58 That he may incline our 
hearts unto him, to walk in all 
his ways, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and his statutes, 
and his judgments, which he 
commanded our fathers. 

59 And let these my words, 
wherewith I have made suppli- 
cation before the LORD, be nigh 
unto the LORD our God day and 
night, that he maintain the - 
cause of his servant, and the 
cause of his people Is’ra-el at 
all times, as the matter shall re- 
quire : 

60 That all the people of the 
earth may know that the Lorp 
is God, and that there is none 
else. 

6 Let your heart therefore be 6 
perfect with the LoRD our God} 
to walk in his statutes, and to 
keep his commandments, as at 
this day. < 

62 § And the king, and all 
Is’ra-el with him, offered sac- 
rifice before the LorD, 6 

63 And S6l’o-mon offered a 
sacrifice of peace offerings, 
which he offered unto the LORD, 
two and twenty thousand oxen, 
and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep. So the king and ail 
the children of Is’ra-el dedicated 
the house of tlfe LoRb. 


57 


59 


60 


= 


62 


w 





1See 2 Chr. vii. 1, &c. 
day 


2 Heb. fallen. 


The American Revisers would substitute the spelling “judgment” for 
“judgement” in verse 58, “a hundred’ for an hundred” in verse 63, 
and “ Jehovah” for “the Loxy”’ wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Establishing the Throne of David. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhy throne shall be 
established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 
Lesson Topic: Accepting the King’s Work. 


2. Sol ’s Blessing, vs. 55-61. 
3- Solomon's Offerings, vs. 62, 63. 





“4. Solomon’s Prayer, v. 54. 
OUTLINE : 


DAILY Home READINGS : 


M.—1 KINGS 8 : 54-63. 
T.—2 Chron. 5 : 1-10. 
W.—2 Chron. 6: 1-11. 
T.—2 Chron. 6 : 12-21. 
F.—2 Chron. 6 : 22-31. 
S.—2 Chiron. 6 : 32-42. 
S.—2 Chron. 7 : 1-11. 


The temple dedicated. 
Assembly of the people. 
The word fulfilled. 

Prayer of dedication. 

A refuge in trouble. 

A cry of penitence. 
The glory of the Lord. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


=e 
Lesson Analysis 


. . 
I. SOLOMON S PRAYER. 


1. Its Scope : 

Praying all this prayer and supplication (54). 
With all prayer and supplication praying (Eph. 6: 18). 
Having oifered up prayers and supplications (Heb. 5: 
2. His Position : 

Before the altcr of the Lord (54). 


Ye shall worship before this altar in Jerusalem (2 Kings 18 : 2 
Then will I go unto the altar of God (Psa. 43 : 4). 


7). 


ta 


3- His Posture : 

Kneeling on his knees with his hands spread forth (54). 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker (Psa. 95: 6). 
Pray in every place, lifting up holy hands (1 Tim. 2 : 8). 

Il. SOLOMON'S BLESSING. 


1. Its Announcement : 

He stood, and blessed... 
David . . . blessed the people in the name of the Lord (2 Sam. 

6: 18). 

He lifted up his hands, and blessed them 
2. Its God-ward View : 

Blessed be the Lord, that hath given rest (56). 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not (Psa. 103 
Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus (Eph. 1 
3- Its Historic View : 

There hath not failed one word of all his good promise (36). 
There failed not aught ; . . . all came to pass (Josh. 21 : 45). 

He is faithful that promised (Heb. to : 23). 
4- its Man-ward View : 
The Lord our God be with us, as he was with our fathers (57). 


If thy presence go not with me. carry us not up (Exod. 33: 15). 
Lo, | am with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 


with a loud weice (55) 


Luke 24: 50) 


2). 


: 3). 





5. Its Influential View : 
That all... may know that the Lord, he is God (60). 
That all . , . may know the hand of the Lord (Josh. 4: 24). 
That all... may know that thou art the Lord (2 Kings 19 : 19), 
6. Its Application : 
Let your heart therefore be perfect with the Lord (61). 
His heart was not perfect with the Lord (1 Kings 15: 3). 
With a perfect heart they offered willingly (1 Chron. 29 : 9). 


Ill. SOLOMON'’S OFFERINGS. 


1. Before the Lord : 
The king... offered sacrifice before the Lord (62). 


All the people offered sacrifice before the Lord (2 Chron. 7 : 4), 
To offer up spiritual sacrifices (1 Pet. 2 : 5). 


2. Oxen and Sheep: . 
Solomon offered for... peace offerings... oxen, ... sheep(63). 
Of peace offerings ; if he offer of the herd (Lev. 3 : 1). 
If his. . . peace offerings . . . be of the flock (Lev. 3 : 6). 
3- The New Temple : 
So the king... dedicated the house of the Lord (63). 
Behold, I build an house, ... to dedicate it to him (2 Chron, 


2:4). 
So the king . . . dedicated the house of God (2 Chron. 7 : §). 
Pun 


Verse 54.—‘‘He arose from before the altar."’ Solomon's 
rayer: (1) The occasion ; (2) The place ; (3) The posture ; (4) 
“he purpose ; (5) The power. 

Verse 55.—‘‘ He stood, and blessed all the congregation.’ (1) 
The completed house ; (2) The concluded prayer ; (3) The erect 
position ; (4) The royal blessing. 

Verse 56.—‘**There hath not failed one word of all his good 


romise.'" (1) A just tribute to God; (2) A happy experience 
Verse 57.—‘’ God be with us, as he was with our fathers.” 
(1) The true 
God ; (2) The only God ; (3) The sufficient God. 
of dedication, 
S/S 

Lesson Surroundings and 


or men,—(1) Promises abundant; (2) Promises excellent; (3) 
Promises unfailing. 
‘ she (3) 
Blessed memories ; (2) Holy aspirations. 
Verse 60.—‘' He is God ; there is none else."’ 
Verse 63.—‘'So the king . . . dedicated the house." (1) The 
fact of dedication ; (2) The manner of dedication ; (3) The results 
’ 
Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


ATE.—The temple was completed the eighth month of 

the eleventh year of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 6 : 38). 

The dedication and the accompanying feast of booths lasted 

from the eighth day of the seventh month to the twenty-third 

(1 Kings 8 : 65, 66; 2 Chron. 7: 8-10). The common opin 

ion is that this was the year after the completing of the build- 

ing, though some hold that it was the same year, and before 

the, building was quite complete, and others, following the 

Greek translation, place it thirteen years later, after Solomon’s 
palace was finished (see 1 Kings 7: 1-12; 9: 1, 3, ete. 

THe PARALLEL AccountT.—Like most of the parallel ae- 
counts in Chronicles, and unlike that of the last lesson, it # a 
mere duplicate, with changes, of the account in Kings (2 Chron, 
5:1 to 7: 10), almost the only important variations being 
those treated of in the lesson. 

LITERARY StructuRE.—The paper in 1 Kings from which 
the last lesson was taken (5 : I to 7 : §0) contains such selected 
facts as inspiration has seen best to preserve for us in regard 
It is followed 
by the paper which includes the present lesson (7: §1 to 8: 
66), giving an account of the dedication of the temple. This 
paper contains, first, a sentence mentioning the eompletion 
and furnishing of the temple (7 : 51) ; second, a brief account 
of the bringing together of the national assembly for the ser- 
vices of the dedication (8 : 1-3); third, a pretty full account 
of the services of one day,—the day when the ark was brought 


to the building of the temple and of the palaces. 


up (8 : 34-61); fourth, some general statements concerning 
the dedication week, and the week of the feast of booths that 
followed (8 : 62-66). The lesson includes the closing part of, 
the section that speaks of the dedication day, and the opening 
part of the following section. 


oOo 


Critical Notes 


It is impossible to have a vivid ugderstanding of the lesson, 
except by first getting clearly in miga the preceding events of 
that day. During the dedication week, we are told, immense 
numbers of sacrifices were offered, and a great orchestra and 
chorus were on duty (1 Kings 8 : 62-64; 2 Chron. 7 : 4-9). 
The songs used were especially those on the theme, ‘“* For his 
mercy endureth forever ’* (2 Chron. 7 : 6),—songs like Psalms 
118, 136, 107.—On the day when the ark and tabernacle were 
brought up, a platform was placed for Solomon in the court, 
near the great altar (2 Chron. 6: 12, 13). 
as follows : 

1. Procession, with sacrifices (1 Kings 8 : 34-5; 2 Chron. 
5: 46-6). 

2. Placing the ark in the holy of holies (6-9 and 7-10). 

3. ‘* For his mercy endureth forever,’’ by the orchestra and 
chorus, as the priests came out of the holy of holies. Mean- 
while the cloud filled the house (10, 11 and 11-14). 


The services were 
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4. Sentences, the king facing the sanctuary (12, 13, and 6% 
1, 2). 

mg He turns and blesses the congregation (14 and 3), all 
standing. . 

6. Address, by Solomon (15-21 and 4-11), standing. 

7. Dedicatory prayer (23-53 and 14-40), kneeling (54 
and 13). 

8. Psalm 132 (2 Chron. 6: 41, 42): * Arise, O God.” 
Fire descended, the glory filled the house, and the people 
prostrated themsélves {2 Chron, 7 : 1-3). 

9. ‘‘ For his mercy endureth forever,’ by the congrega- 
tion (3). 

to. Closing address (1 Kings 8 : 54-61), standing. 

The lesson may perhaps be regarded as beginning with the 
close of the seventh number of this program, imasmuch as the 
eighth and ninth numbers are not mentioned in this account 
in the Book of Kings. It includes a statement concerning 
Solomon’s blessing the congregation (54,.55), the words of 
the blessing (56-61), and then certain statements concerning 
the dedication services in general (62, 63). 

Verses 54, 55.— When Solomon had made an end of pray- 
ing: These words are common to the accounts in Kings and 
Chronicles. But between them and the close of the prayer, 
the writer in Chronicles inserts several lines of the one hundred 
and thirty-second psalm : 


**And now, arise, O Lord God, to thy resting place, 
Thou, and the ark of thy strength,'’ etc. 


He does not expressly say that this psalm was sing at the close 
of Solomon's prayer, but he somehow connects the two. 
After the words ‘‘ made an end of praying,’’ he omits the 
Account of Solomon’s blessing the people, but says that the 
fire came down from heaven, and consumed the sacrifices that 
were on the altar beside the platform where the king was 
kneeling ; that the glory of the Lord filled the house toward 
_which the king looked while he prayed, so that the priests 
could not enter there to minister; that the people prostrated 
themselves ; that they gave thanks to the Lord because ‘his 
mercy endureth, forever.’’—//e arose . . . from kueeling: 
If the statement in the twenty-second verse stood alone, it 
would give the impression that Solomon stood during the 
prayer; but the present verse, together with the account in 
Chronicles, shows that that impression is mistaken. Presuma- 
bly he remained upon his knees till after the descent of the 
fire, the glory-coming into the temple, and the prostration of 
‘the people. Perhaps they all rose together, to join in the con- 
gregational song, ‘‘ For his mercy endureth forever.’’— //ands 
spread forth: The attitude for prayer included this, as well as 
the kneeling.—//e stood; This gives his attitude while he 
pronounced the blessing. The Scriptures do not regard de- 
tails as to decorum in public worship as too trivial for record. 
—<A loud voice: The number present was very large. Per- 


haps Solomon had not tried to make them all hear while he - 


was praying.— Saying: The words that follow, to the close 
of verse 61, are the blessing that he pronounced. 

Tiie blessing consists of three parts, as defined by the syn- 
tax : first, an ascription of blessedness to the Lord (56) ; sec- 
ond, a general invocation of blessing upon the people (57, 58) ; 


_ third, an especial prayer that the services of the day may be 


blessed to them and to mankind (59-61). 

Verse 56.—An ascription of blessedness to the Lord.— 7hat 
hath given rest; Many times, in these lessons, we have had 
occasion to note how this phrase carries us back to the prom- 
ise made to David, and then back to the promise of the Books 
of Devteronomy and Joshua.— According to all that he spake: 
This is literal translation, and so throughout the verse with 
the word,translated ‘‘ promise,’’ whether noun or verb. That 
the author, in using the term ‘ rest,’’ refers back to earlier 
prophetic utterances, is here not left to inference, but is 
expressly stated.— Not one word hath fallen of all his good 
word which he spake: This shows the form of the Hebrew. 
It is a citation, substantially exact, from Joshua 21 : 45 (43); 
23 : 14.— Moses Ais servant: The promise for whose fulfil- 

, ment Solomon blesses God dates from the time of Moses, and 
not merely from the time of David. 

We here fail to notice the things that are of chief importance, 
unless we notice that this record regards the history of Israel 
as a unit, with the great promise for its center, and that it 
tegards the promises made at the exodus as fulfilled in the 
building of the temple. 

Verses 57, 58.—An invocation of the Lord’s blessing upon 
Israel.— 7he Lord . . . be with us: This verse, like verses 56 
and 59, begins with an imperative; and these imperatives 
mark the syntactical divisions of the passage.— Our fathers : 
Solomon is still looking back to the ancient history of Israel. 
—Leave us, nor forsake us: The first of these two words is 
Deuteronomic (Deut. 31 : 6, 8, 17; Josh. 1:5), but not the 
combination.—A/ay incline our hearts ; When God gives us 
willingness to obey him, that is the surest sign of his presence 
with us.—//e commanded our fathers : Solomon is here repre- 
sented as familiar with an aggregate of ways, commandments, 
Statutes, usages, handed down in Israel] from ancient times, 
and regarded as coming from God. In his thought, obedience 
to these laws secures good citizenship, and good citizenship is 
the crowning blessing that he seeks for his people. 

Verses §9-61.—He specifically invokes a blessing upon the 
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services of the day. To his mind, they are not a mere public 
pageant, but services of worship, that ought to have practical 
results.— These my words; Especially the words of the prayer 
that he has offered. This appears from the statement in the 
rest of the sentence.—Be nigh unto the Lord: So that the 
Lord will not fail to attend to them. The expression is strongly 
anthropomorphic.— Day and night:’ Compare our familiar 
song, ‘‘I need thee every hour.’’—A/aintain the cause of: 
The form of the Hebrew is, ‘‘ Do the judgment of.’’ The 
office of a Hebrew judge was not merely to defend against 
opponents, but to perform all needed magisterial functions. 
The thing asked for is the maintenance of justice and good law 
in Israel, as well as the securing of just and honorable treat- 
ment from foreign peoples.— His servant: Solomon asks this 
in his own behalf, as well as in behalf of his people.—Zvery 
day: Again the thought of daily grace for daily needs. — 7hat 
all the peoples of the earth may know; The same words occur 
in Joshua 4 : 24, and this and the following verse may easily 
be regarded as an expansion of the verse in Joshua. If God 
is with his people all the while, as Solomon has prayed that he 
may be, there will be two results. One will be the result on 


outside nations, and the other that on Israel himself. The .- 


first half of the statement.concerning outside peoples reads 
tike.an echo of Deuteronomy 28: 10, and the second half like 
an echo of Deuteronomy 4 : 35, 39. Solomon prays for such 
a presence of God with his people as shall bring others te recog- 
nize him as the only God, just as his people are bound to do. 
—Let your heart therefore be: Better, ‘‘And that your heart 
may be,’’ or, ‘‘And may your heart be,’’ according to the 
view taken of the connection. In any case; the consistent 
obedience of Israel is here emphasized as being in itself a 
chief blessing to be bestowed by God upon Israel. 

We ought to pause, however, to note more fully what is 
here said as to the interest of outside nations in the temple. 
This idea appears more in full in Solomon’s prayer itself, 
which includes a formal section (vs. 41-43) devoted to the in- 
terests of the foreigner in the, temple.  ‘** The foreigner ’”’ is 
entitled to ‘‘ come and pray toward this house.’’ God is en- 
treated to hear him, ‘‘to the end that all the peoples of the 
earth may know thy name, so as to fear thee, like thy people 
Israel.’? As Abraham was called that in him all the families 
of the ground might be blessed; as Israel was constituted a 
priestly nation to the God who claimed all the earth; as David 
recognized the promise made to him as being * the law of 
mankind ’’ (2 Sam. 7 : 19),—so the temple is a monument of 
God’s purpose of blessing to mankind through Israel. When 
the prophet said, ‘‘ My houge shall be called a house of prayer 
for all the peoples ’’ (Isa: 56: 7), and our Saviour cited his 
language, they repeated sentiments that are found in Solo- 
mon’s prayer. The divine purpose for mankind is central in 
the Old Testament, and it comes prominently to the front in 
each of the great crises of the history. 

Verses 62, 63.—These, with the verses that follow, give 
a general description of the two weeks of festival that 
attended the dedication of the temple. Perhaps we are to 
infer, from the position of the verses, that the two weéks 
began with the day of the bringing up of the ark.—Aund the 
hing, and all Israel with him, offered sacrifice: This clause 
should begin a new paragraph, and should be translated, 
‘* Now the king, and all Israel with him, were offering sacri- 
fices.’’ The verb is participal, and probably describes some- 
thing that was in progress from day to day. The author has 
completed his. account of the great day of the dedication 
solemnities, and now proceeds to say a few words concerning 
the whole series of the days. There were Sacrifices connected 
with the procession (8: 5); there were sacrifices, as well as 
burnt offerings, on the altar when the fire from heaven kindled 
it (2 Chron. 7 : 1); but, if the festivities began with the dedi- 
cation, then most of the sacrificing was done, certainly, after 
the services of dedication were finished, on that-day and the 
succeeding days. During the service, we may assume that 
the court of the temple was occupied by the throngs in attend- 
ance. It was not till after the service that it was used as a 
place. of sacrifice (1 Kings 8 : 64 ; 2 Chron. 7 : 7), as 
this use would unfit it for the other.—A sacrifice: The 
Revised Version has “‘ for the sacrifice ;’’ that is, ‘*‘ as the sacri- 
fice.’’ These one hundred and forty-two thousand animals are 
here all thought of together, as a single sacrifice. It does not 
follow that they were all slaughtered in one day. Probably 
the sacrificial feasts lasted day after day. If the numbers here 
given are correct, then we must so construct our picture of the 
facts as to make them consistent.— Dedicated: This word 
describes the sclemnities of the week, and not of its great day 
only. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE great space now enclosed as the grounds of the 
Muhammadan sanctuary which has taken the place of 

the Jewish temple,—a trapezoid of about thirty-five acres,— 
must not be supposed to mark the extent of ‘‘ The Close,’’ to 


use an Engiis \rord, réund the original temple of Solomon. 
The area leveled and walled ia by the wise king for his tem)|¢ 


_was only about half as-extensive, reaching, perbeps, halfway 


down from the-north , So that the sanctuary mu; 
have stood much nearer the upper end of the presént platform 
than that of Herod. That greatking added the broad southe:y 
half on which had formerly stood the palaces of David and 
Solomon, obtaining the level strface needed by building a 
supporting wall along the south end almost as high, from the 
depths below, as any of our English spires, and longer and 
higher than the great cathedral at York. 

No wonder that the whole erections connected with this 
later temple took forty years to bring to an approximate closc, 
or that workmen were still busy at details through all the life- 
time of our Lord,—it being actually finished throughout only 
thirty years after the crucifixion, under the procurator Albinus, 
A. D. 62-64. But there was work enough even in Solomon’s 
undertaking, as may be judged from the fact that the slope of 
the hill, at the northeast corner, required a gaping space a 
hundred and twenty-three feet long to be filled up to make it 
as it now’is. 

Before beginning the temple itself, moreover, provision had 
to be made for the water required for the innumerable sacri- 
fices and ablutions of the Mosaic economy, and, as there i$ no 
spring in the hill, it had to be brought from beyond Bethle- 
hem in underground stone channels, part of which one still 
sees near Solomon’s Pools; and vast subterranean cisterns 
had to be dug out and duly cemented, in the body of the hill, 
as reservoirs. 

At last, however, the great work was done, thanks to the 
unrequited labor of many thousands at Lebanon, and in the 
quarries at Jerusalem, and to the skill of the heathen Pheni- 
cian craftsmen, lent, slaves as they were, by King Hiram. A 
portico before it was one of the triumphs of these clever auxil- 
iaries, its lines of pillars rising high in the air, set off by a 
brazen column on each side twenty-seven feet high and eigh- 
teen feet in circumference,—imitating the stalks of two gigantic 
lilies, and crowned by lily leaves of bronze, garlanded by 
pendent wreaths of pomegranates, also of this gold-like metal ; 


inscriptions on the two shafts, as usual then on the- front pil- 


lars of temples, proclaiming that ‘‘ God founded this ’’ one, 
and that ‘‘ in him was might.’’ 

Before the temple stood the great altar, apparently on the 
spot now seen inside the Dome of the Rock,—a position, how- 
ever, seeming to indicate that the temple faced the south. 
The inner cedar walls of the» temple itsélf were covered 
throughout with figures of cherubim, and with palms and 
lilies, and enriched with precious stones, gold being the metal 
used; and the open ground within the sacred enclosure 
was planted with olives and other trees,—for a grove round 
@ temple was not only a universal feature of such archi- 
tecture, but of great use, in a hot climate, for shade to the 
worshipers. 
~ Nearly a year passed after all-was finished before this 
national sanctuary was dedicated,—the feast of tabernacles, 
the national harvest Thanksgiving, the fittest time for such a 
high ceremony, since it drew all the tribes to Jerusalem, hav- 
ing been a month past when the workmen had ended their 
tasks. When that came round again, however, the great 
event was carried out. Festivities were ordered to be held 
for a week beyond those of the feast, and all the great and 
petty heads of the tribes were summoned to be present. The 
old tabernacle was brought from Gibeon and stored away, and 
so was that which David had raised on the sacred hill. The 
ark and the two tablets of Sinai alone occupied the new Holy 
of Holies, under the wings of the golden cherubim, and the 
altar of incense and the table of shew-bread stood in the holy 
place outside it. 


On the appointed day a vast multitude had gathered from” 


the wide empire. A great choir of Levites, and a hundred 
and twenty priests with trumpets, stood near the altar ; other 
priests filled the court assigned to their order, and the king 
took his place ona platform of shining brass before them,— 
his court, in all the splendor which he loved so well, and five 
hundred guards with gold shields, lending magnificence to the 
spectacle. 

Acting as priest-king, Solomon now solemnly blessed the 
people, and then, kneeling at the altar, implored the divine 
blessing on them, when they cried towards this holy hill. 
Enormous sacrifices now began, the numbers of beasts killed 


and burned seeming, in ourmccounts, almost certainly too large. © 


Twenty-two thousand oxen and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep would need, one would think, weeks of work to 
consume, even in part. Yet the number of victims at each 
passover, in later times, appears to make apparently impossi- 
ble numbers possible. 

An amazing miracle, as we read in Chronicles, attended 
this momentous: scene; for, when the choir and players 
chanted the praise of Jehovah, the cloud of his presence came 
down and filled the house, making the priests retire from before 
it ; and, again, when the victims were laid on the altar, fire, 
we are told, flashed down on the altar, and consumed them 
(2 Chron. 6and 7). Such and so wonderful was the dedication 
of the temple. 

Bournemouth, England. 
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have their barren rocks softened into ethereal blue. 
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‘The Dedication of the Temple 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D.: 


‘THIS lesson gives the last stage in the dedication of the 
[ temple. The first had been the offering of an immense 
aumber of sacrifices ; then came the solemn setting of the ark 
in its place between the cherubim, which was followed by the 
descent of the ‘‘ glory’ which filled the house, and obliged 
the priests to retire before its intolerable light. That token of 
God’s approval and presence was the true consecration of the 
shrine. Next came Solomon’s address to the congregation, 
throbbing with gratitude that his years of toil were thus © 
accepted. 

Then came the great prayer, most remarkable for its eleva- 
tion and spirituality, which makes no mention of sacrifice, but 
imagines many cases of need driving to prayer and penitence, 
and beseeches divine answers to these. It emphasizes the 
clear distinction between God’s ‘‘ dwelling place ’’ in ‘‘ heaven ”’ 
and the house built for. his ‘‘name,’’ and is absolutely free 
from any confusion between them, or any of the superstitious 
notions about temples or sacrifices which were universal then, 
and are not dead.even in so-called Christian communities now. 
Was this pure-and lofty prayer simply the product of natural 
evolution? Must not a supernetural revelation have preceded 
conceptions so far in advance of anything the world knew? 

Our lesson contains the final.act of that great day. Solomon 
speaks in it to the gathered Israel. His words are partly 
exhortation and partly supplication. They express with sin- 
gular force and beauty the emotions natural at such a supreme 
moment, and which go deep down into the permanent realities 
of the devout life. 

1. Solomon begins, as all of us should begin, with grateful 
recognition of God’s benefits and an outflow of thankful love 
to him. He had given Israel rest, and that rest was sweet- 
ened and deepened by-the sense of its being his gift. Nor is 
it only Ged’s love which our good things show, for his faithful- 
ness also is witnessed by them. Joys not traced to God are 
robbed of their most poignant gladness. To say ‘‘ God hath 
given it’’ gilds the gold of earthly good and perfumes the lily 
of earthly delights. God has bound himself to do certain 
things for his friends, and none of them has ever found his 
promise a reed which bends and breaks when leaned on. 
Petitions for future blessing should have thankfulness for past 
blessing as the usher who brings them into the presence- 
chamber of the heavenly King. 

2. Solomon passes from thanksgivifig to supplication ’(vs. 
57-60): There are two main petitions offered in the name of 
the whole nation,—one for God’s continued presence, and 
another for his answer to Solomon’s previous prayer. To 
each is appended-a purpose to be served by the fulfilment of 
thie request. If God is with the sons, as he had been with 
their fathers, the fathers’ obediente will be inherited by the 
sons. If God hears Solomon's former petitions, his name will 
be thereby made known to all the world. The past has in 
some measure become idealized. The tendency is always to 
invest the *‘ good old days’’ with a halo, as distant mountains 
God's 
presence with the past generations could not be exaggerated, 
but their obedience had been by no méans model. 

It is, however, rather the venerable antiquity and divine 
origin of the law that Solomon has in view. The law which 
God ‘ commanded our fathers ’’ derives its title to be obeyed 
from both these characteristics. Again, he prays for God’s 
presence as it had been granted to the fathers. The desire of 

ith is ever that the glorious deeds of God in the past may be 
repeated in the present. If we rightly grasp the unchange- 
ableness and inexhaustibleness of his love and resource, we 
shall ask and hope with humble confidence that he would be 
to us in the prosaic present what he has been to the heroic 
ages of our mightier predecessors. And the desire is not pre- 
sumptuous, for he is the same to-day as yesterday, and the 
wonders of old are transitory revelations of a perpetual pres- 
ence. What has been is a patternof what may be. in a bet- 
ter sense than the Preacher meant, ‘‘ that which hath been ”’ is 
now. It is not only that nature is uniform with wearisome 
monotony, but that God is the same in unwearied strength. 

Again, the prayer reminds us of the great purpose accom- 
plished by God’s presence ; namely, our strengthening so as 
to keep his commandments. We are too feeble to maintain 
stedfast obedience without his help, but when he holds us by 
our hands we shall stand upright and walk im his ways. The 
child whose tottering steps are steadied by the father’s grasp 
will not fall nor stumble. The surest sign that we have God 
with us is our doing his will. Mark, too, that practical obedi- 
ence comes after the inclining of the heart to God. Loving 
adherence to him must precede the keeping of his statptes. 
First a rightly directed heart, then rightly directed feet. 

The second part of Solomon’s petitions here (vs. 59, 60) 
returns to the great preceding prayer, like the sound of a 
note persisting after the key has been released. Such repeti- 
tion is not *‘ vain,”’ but is the perseverance of faith and long- 
ing. Solomon asks that the prayer once spoken may, as it 
were, stand, as in a bodily form, before Jehovah ‘day and 
night,”’ like a silent suppliant present always to move to pity 


and help. We know that our Intercessor is ever ‘‘ nigh unto 
the Lord our God,’’ and that he bears im his hands our peti- 
tions. ‘“‘ Day and night ’’ apply only to the revolutions of 
earth and the eyes of mortals ; the shadow of our night reaches 
not beyond our atmosphere, and the sin knows them not. But 
through the unsetting day of heaven, Jesus presents our prayers 
to the Father. 

The result is ‘‘ that he maintains the cause of his servant.’’ 
Active divine intervention is assured if we pray, since Christ 
intercedes, in so far as. Israel’s cause is God’s cause, It will 
be so if Israel is careful to make God's cause its care. Nor 
are these blessings given only to the community, but each who 
can truly describe himself as ‘‘ thy servant ’’ may be sure of 
individualizing regard and gifts. We lose the individual in 
the community, and blur the outlines of the single figures 
when we generalize ; but God’s ‘‘ all’ keeps each member of 
the whole distinguishable, and Israel’s cause is maintained 
because that of each citizen is. 

Further, the exquisite adaptation of gifts to momentary 
needs, and the continual flow of varying benefits, are brought 
out in that phrase, ‘‘as every day shall require,’’ or, in the 
vigorous Hebrew idiom given in the margin of the Revised 
Version, ‘‘ the thing of a day in its day.’’ Punctual and un- 
broken, fitted with supreme nicety to the wants of the hour, 
are his gifts. God’s mercies are Protean, and, like water 
poured into a vessel, take the shape of that which contains 
them. Our needs mold his gifts. 

-The benefits which God showers on his friends do not ter- 
minate with them. Israel is blessed that the world may learn 
how great and good is Israel’s God. Whatever narrow self- 
gratulation on account of their privileges the Jewish peopie 
afterwards fell into, Solomon knew the obligation which these 
laid upon them to be his messengers and missionaries to all 
men. And still more thrillingly should that obligation be felt 
by us, the recipients of greater grace, which has still more 
clearly impressed on it its universal destination. We are 
entrusted with the gospel, not only that it may save us, but 
that, being saved, we may become God’s instruments in saving 
others. Each particle of dough, as it is leavened, transmits 
the influence to the particle lying next it. God’s grace is 
intended to fructify through us to all. 

The last part of Solomon’s address is ‘exhortation (v. 61). 
There is a remarkable parallel between the prayer in verse 58 
and this closing appeal to the people. The same things that 
were asked of God are here enjoined on them. What is in 
one aspect God’s gift, is in another our duty. We are to make 
efforts to keep his commandments, for without our strenuous 
attempts we shall not receive his help. But we are to pray 
for his help, for without it our most strenuous attempts will 
fail. ‘* Work out your own salvation, for it i¢ God that work- 
eth in you.’’ Schools of opposing thought which have divided 
‘Christendom were blended in Solomon’s prayer and exhorta- 
tion, as they should be in our experience. 

The emotions and devotion of that memorable day appeared 
to Solomon as the high-water mark of Israel’s communion 
with Jehovah. Therefore he exhorts the people to keep them- 
selves up to the level of their own highest moments, and to 

** walk in his statutes, as at this day.’’ The exhortation has 
wide application. We all have times of special illumination 
or consecration, which are but too apt to ‘‘ fade away into the 
light of common day.’’ ~ Be it ours to keep up the brightness 
of that ‘‘ vision splendid.’’ The highest moments of commu- 
nion are prophecies of what might always be if we would. Let 
them not be our rebukes, when they are contrasted with the 
low, darkened hours of ordinary life. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, Engiand. 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Dedication of the Temple and of the People 


HE essential element of dedication is a setting apart to a 
special service of the powers, functions, and values of 
persons or things. That leaves every consecrated person to 
employ his péwers in the most natural way and to the great- 
est efficiency. It leaves a consecrated hand to labor, mind to 
think, heart to love. There is nothing abnormal or startling. 
Everything remains at its best, and in the most normal way. 
Only its labor takes a definite direction. The stone of the 
temple remains stone ; the gold, gold ; but about it plays the 
aureole of the loftiest service. 

The temple remained for the use of the people after it was 
given to God. A man’s heart and hands remain his in a higher 
sense than before, after they are consecrated to divine service. 
They are made to work into higher plans than he could himself 
devise. 

The lesson of the day is Solomon’s blessing of the people 
at the close of the dedication. The king was less than thirty 
years old. Yet he had done the greatest work of the age. 
This blessing consists of (1) recognition that the Lord kept all 
his promises (v. 56); (2) imterjaculatory prayer that the Lord 
be with them as with their father (v. 57); and (3) that he in- 







cline their hearts to walk in all his ways. These things 
followed : = 

1. Glory glowed from the cloud over the Holy of Holies, 
fire broke out and consumed the sacrifice, and thus the temple 
was aecepted by Jehovah. 

2. The king and all the people offered sacrifices without 
limit. Temporary altars were erected here and there to re- 
ceive the profusion of gifts. 

3. This was done without grudging, and God loved the 
hilarious givers. 

Consecration of aught to God brings exuberant joy. 

University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


agape and supplication (v. 54). 1 think it-possible to 
make distinction, and the distinction is valuable. Prayer 
may mean the general mood of holy uplift God-ward, Sup- 
plication may mean the focusing of this mood upon this par- 
ticular desire or that. Such ought to be our habit. We 
should be in such beautiful and filial relation with God that 
our hearts shall be prayerfully open towards him, so that inter- 
course with God shall seem to us to be no wrench and intru- 
sion. Then such state of mind passes easily and quickly over 
into the asking God concerning this specific thing or that. It 
so chanced that, while he lived, I was favored with some per- 
sonal companionship with Mr. Spurgeon. It was thus he 
impressed Me.- He was eminently a man of prayer and sup- 
plication. Goa was steadily in his thought,—not in any cant 
and routine way, but in the most delightfully naturaband inti- 
mate way; and this steadily prayerful mood of his was per- 
petually and easily blossoming out and up into speech with 
God about this desire, trouble, need, and that. A day with 
him was a day in which you seemed to be wrapped about 
with a loving divine presence. And all the time he was so 
hearty and genial and pleasant! What wonder that the power 
of God could so manifest itself through him ! 

And blessed all the congregation of Israel(v. 55). Our English 
word ‘‘ to bless ’’ means literally ‘‘ to make blithe,’’ “* happy.’’ 
I am sure there is suggestion for us here. Solomon was in high 
religious temper. His soul was overflowing with love and grati- 
tude toward God. And in the noble old English sense his soul 
was blithe, shining, and strong with a great gladness. -And 
thus the blessing, the blitheness, in himself, ran out upon and 
overflowed the people, and both king and people were jubi- 
lant together. When we are blessed, blithe, within ourselves, 
we spread joyful contagion. We bless, at least in this meaning 
of making blithe. It is a great thing to be a source of cheer 
and blessing to others. 
such. 


You have known people who were 
Just their presence made glad. I know a physician 
who is such a Solomon of blessing. He is so trustful and 
hopeful and cheerful himself, that simply his entrance into a 
sick-room brings a beautiful blitheness into it. Let us try to 
be, at least in little measure, like Solomon, blessing others, 
There is no more valuable ministry in this sad world. We can 
give blessing as we are blessed. And the surest way to get 
such inward shining blitheness is to get close to God, as Solo- 
mon just now did. That will give us, as nothing else can, 
what Miss Waring so exquisitely calls 


‘A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize."’ 

There hath not failed one word of all his good promise, 

which he promised by the hand of Moses his servant (v. 56). 

“Quaint Matthew Henry says, ‘He ” (Solomon) “doth, as if 
were, write a receipt in full on the back of these. bonds, 
‘There hath not failed one word of all his good promise.’ 
This discharge he gives in the name of all Israel, to the ever- 
lasting honor of the divine faithfulness, and the everlasting 
encouragement of all those that build upon the divine. prom- 
ises.’’ .As not one jot or tittle of the law shall fail, so neither 
shall the least fragment of a divine promise come to failure. 
Some people treat the Bible as a kind of magic-book or amu- 
Jet. I have known those who, letting a Bible fall open in” 
their hand or on a table, took the first verse or word their eye 
fell on as a special divine direction. So they tried to make 
God’s guidance turn upon the creasg in a book-cover. We 
should not allow ourselves in any su¢h poor oracle-mongering. 
We are intelligent beings, and God would have us use our 
intelligence. Read your Bible intelligently, and, when you 
come upon a promise, as you surely will, applicable to your 
need or trouble, be utterly sure that to you, fulfilling the con- 
ditions of it, not one word shall fail. Some day you shall 
write glad receipt upon the bond as Solomon did. It isa 
great thing to get grip on certainty in this shifting world, and 
a certainty we can lay grip to is a divine promise. 

That he may incline our hearts unto kim, to walk in all his 
ways, and to keep his commandments (v. 58). It is a gracious 
fact that God will thus incline our hearts. Let us be glad of 
the fact, and not too much bother ourselves with questions as 
to how and where our freedom and wolition come in. I have 
read how Denald much perplexed himself with questions 




























































































































are the temple of God ”’? (1 Cor. 3: 16). 


686 (10) 


about the operations of divine grace and the exercise of his 
own personal faith; But one day he went fishing with a 
friend, and, casting his fly upon the water, a fish immediately 
seized it. ‘*See,’’ said his friend, ‘* here is a lesson far you. 
Did yon fish take that bait, or did the bait take the fish? 
When a soul takes Jesus, Jesus takes that soul. I would 
advise you to catch at grace just as the fish caught at the bait, 
and then grace will catch you.’’ God does incline us by his 
gracious Spirit to walk in his ways. Be thankful for that, and 
be inclined. Do not let puzzling questions prevent you from 
yielding to the high impulse. Quench not the Spirit. 

As every day shall require (v. §9). This is a good prayer. 
Let me trust all to-morrows with God, and then I may be sure 
that as each to-morrow becomes to-day God will care for the 
requirement of every day. Sydney Smith said that the way. to 
live cheerfully was to take short views. He meant that we 
should not allow the possible troubles of the future to darken 
the brightness of the present. 
his future with God, and who lives on day by day, sure that 
God will be great and good’ enough for the requirement 
of the day as the day arrives, ‘That is a sweet promise for 


He can best do this who trusts 


every one of us, ‘‘As thy days,so shall thy strength be.’’ One of , 


Oliver Cromwell's friends was a fretting Christian, anxious 
about everything, tumbling 11 the possible mischances of the 
future into the. to-day. One day his sensible servant said to 
him, ‘* Master, don’t you think that God governed the world 
very well before you came into it?’’ 
ask?’’ ‘*Don’t you think he will govern it very well when 
you are out of it?’’ ‘Yes; but avhy do-you ask?’’ ‘ Well, 
then, can’t you trust him to govern it for the little time you are 
in it?’? Let us trust more. 
Christians. God will be sufficient as every day requires. 
Sacrifice of peace offerings (v. 63). They were vast, these 
sacrifices, But they were peace offerings. Given to God, 
they were given back by God, through the priests’ hands, for 
the joyful feasting ef the people. 
more they got. 
tion to God. 
ennobled, filled and flooded with a new, strange joy and 


brightness. 
Philadelphia. 


** Yes; but why do you 


Let us be more day-by-day 


So the more they gave the 
That is the secret and blessing of consecra- 
What you give to him he gives back to you, 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


O UNDERSTAND this lesson aright, the teacher must 
T read the whole of the chapter, After all the vessels 
that had been used in the old tabernacle had been brought 
into the new temple, that happened which was of the greatest 
Significance of all. 
so that the priests could not stand to minister because of the 
cloud: forthe glory of the Lord had filled the house of the 
Lord.”” This was the token that the Lord accepted that 
temple, afid condescended to dwell in it. Then it was that 
Solomon spoke the words that form our lesson for to-day. 

Now just imagine that, after all the grand ceremonies of that 
day, there had been no sign that God accepted this temple 
or that he would be willing to meet his people there. Of what 
use would that temple have been. God among his people, 
with no tempic, would have been far better than a temple 
in the midst of the people, and no God. What was of the 
most supreme importance was that God should be there, 
Then, and only then, all might be right. Just soin our day, 
a mere church building, without the power and presence of 


‘* The cloud filled the house of the Lord, 


God, is of no avail, and indeed may be of less use than none. 
It may be that the splendid edifice only ministers to the pride 
of those who have built it. They may think much of the 
brick and mortar, the fine organ, etc., and not realize that 
the main thing is to have God's spirit there. Far better have 
a log church and the. Holy Spirit present, than the most gor- 
geous cathedral without that. 

Of course, in these days of staggering mortgages on fine 
churches, we cannot help noticing that that church carried no 
mortgage. It was all paid for before it was dedicated. 
This was right. This matter of crushing mortgages is a device 
of Satan, and ought never to be countenanced. Pay for what 
you build, or els¢ build less pretentiously. This is a funda- 
mental principle, which, if church trustees would more rigidly 
observe, would work much good. If Jews paid their bills 
before they dedicated their temple, shall it be left for Gentiles 
to do a meaner thing? 

But to us there is still another and very sweet lesson to learn. 
In a deep sense, God dwells not in femples made with 
hands, but in human hearts. My heart is intended to be God’s 
temple, and there he will dwell just as truly as he did in Solo- 
mon’s temple, if only I want him. ‘Know ye not that ye 
But if my heart is 
intended to be God’s temple, how should I keep it? What 
would you think if your church were allowed to be filthy, 
and were filled with all manner of unsightly things? Would 
it. not be a shamé? Well, is it any less a shame to have 
hearts filled with all manner of evil things, our own hearts in 
which God's pure Spirit ought to have his abode? Remember 
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that he who thus defiles God’s temple, him shall God destroy 
(1 Cor. 3: 17). See, in this class there are ten temples of God. 
What is their present state? Is God in them, or are they full 
of all manner of evil things? No more important question 
than this can occupy our attention. 

New York City. 


OEY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Wre built the temple? Where was it built? Who 

made the plans for the building? What were some 
of the materials used ? Who prepared gold and treasure for 
the temple? Who made a league with Solomon to furnish 
workmen and materials ? 

The Temple Finished:—Many mature Bible-readers have 
vague ideas of the temple. Do not our scholars read of its 
glories, and, while they wonder, think of it as they do of 
shrines and monuments reared in a far-away age, of which 
perhaps a few ruins remain? A model or correct pictures for 
frequent reference in both Old and New Testament studies 
will always be of value in the classroom. After seven and a 
half years the temple was finished. Much that was omitted 
last week descriptive of the building and its contents may be 
given. If the scholars read the sixth chapter of 1 Kings and 
the third and fourth chapters of 2 Chronicles, as requested, 
encourage answers to questions. With what did Solomon 
cover the walls of cedar? Where were placed the cherubim 
of clive-wood covered with gold, each ten cubits high? 
Where were some of the carvings of palm-trees and open 
flowers ?- Of what kind of wood were some of the doors 
made ? Where were the carvings of ‘lily-work’’? If the 
scholars will read the seventh chapter of 1 Kings from the 
thirteenth verse, they will learn much‘about the work done, 
of the contents of the house, and of the two pillars fashioned 
of brass in exquisite beauty, not excelled in modern art. 
Pictures of the ark, the altars, the laver, the candlestick, all 
the furniture for the holy place and the most holy, will give 
correct and familiar knowledge of the temple and worship. 

Bringing in the Ark.—Where was the ark kept after David 
brought it to Jerusalem? When the temple was finished, 
King Solomon called the elders and priests to bring the ark 
from the tabernacle where it had rested. The Levites bore 
the ark, the priests brought all the holy vessels, the things 
David had dedicated, and all were placed among the treasures 
of the temple. Then the king and priests, with all the con- 
gregation, offered sacrifices of sheep and oxen, so many they 
could not be numbered. When the priests had put the ark in 
its place, and they had come out of the holy place, a cloud of 
glory filled the house so they could not stand there to minister. 
The singers were there, with sons and brothers, wearing white 
linen, having cymbals, harps, and .psalteries, one hundred and 
twenty priests with trumpets; for instruments and voices 
joined in praising the Lord, saying, ‘* For he is good ; for his 
mercy endureth forever.’? Then the glory of the Lord ap- 
peared and filled the house, showing that he accepted the 
temple as his own. 

The Platform of Brass.—King Solomon had made a brazen 
scaffold, broad and high, and set it in the midst of the court 
before the great brazen altar. . On this he stood, wearing his 
royal array of splendor. He spread out his hands, and spoke 
words of blessing in sight and hearing of the great congrega- 
tion who stood before him. Then he kneeled down and prayed 
aloud, lifting his hands towards heaven. He gave thanks for 
the mercy of God ; he praised him for his covenant-keeping, 
for he had fulfilled all his word to his servant David. He asked 
that all he had promised for the future might also be fulfilled. 
He prayed that the Lord would there hearken to prayer, that 
his eyes might rest upon his people night and day, that if 
they sinned and turned again to the Lord that he would hear 
and forgive, would save them from enemies, would guard 
them in famine or pestilence, and that, when they prayed to 
him in heaver, he would hear and do, forgive and save. 

Solomon's Counsel.—After he had prayed, he rose from his 
knees, and, standing, blessed all the people, speaking with 
a loud voice. He reminded them that the Lord had given 
them rest and peace, that nét one good word had failed. He 
encouraged the people to pray that the Lord would be with 
them as he had been with their fathers, and never leave or 
forsake them. What evidence had they just seen which 
proved the Lord was with them in all these services? Solo- 
mon asked that the Lord might incline.their hearts to walk in 
the right way, to remember and obey all he had commanded. 
He asked that the petitions they had heard him offer might be 
a constant prayer day and night, and at all times. Is not that 
the way the Lord blesses his children? He is not like earthly 
friends, sometimes forgetful or inconsistent, but his mercies 
never fail. He has promised, ‘‘ He that keepeth thee will 
not slumber.’’ ‘* The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy coming in.’’ ‘‘ The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry.’’ Did Solomon offer 
his prayer only for the sake of the people of Israel? It was 
for the Lord’s praise and glory that all the people of the earth 


might know and adore him. This was the counsel of the King 
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who spoke for, all the world with God-given wisdom. Three 
things he bids us dé: * 
Let your heart be perfect. 
Walk in his ways. 
Keep his commandments. 


5 


With sacrifices, offermgs, prayer, praise, and feasting many 
days, king, priests, and people dedicated the house of the 
Lord. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Annie S, Harlow 


. 


ENTRAL Trutu.—Dedication of self. 

Introduction to Lesson.—A king once gave to a poor man 
who had nothing else a house,—and a wonderful house it was, 
with only two windows, which were of such a shape and so 
arranged that the man could see out of any side of the build- 
ing by simply turning his head. Over the windows were hung 
wonderful curtains, which were opened or closed as the need 
might be. If the light came in too strongly, down came the 
curtains, just far enough to shut out the light, and still not 
darken fhe house too much. -If it were dark outside, the 
curtains would roll themselveS up, that the man might get all 
the outside light that there was. 

Like other houses, this one had a great many doors. Be- 
hind one of them the king had so arranged a harp that the 
owner of the house could have music whenever ‘he wished. 

The king also gave him a mill, with many grinders to work 
in it. He also gave him two housekeepers to help him in 
the care of the building, and two strong men to run on his 
errands. : 

When the king came and knocked at his door, and asked 
if he might come in, as a friend, the man gave him a hearty 
welcome, saying, ‘‘ Be not alone, my friend, but come in and 
rule over my house. Take charge of me and all my servants, 
and we will gladly obey thee.’’ 

Then the king came in, and made the house very beautiful 
with his presence. There was a new light shining out through 
the windows. There was more and sweeter music than- ever 
before, for the king guided the harp. 

The housekeepers were always busy trying to please the 
king, and the strong men never wearied going at his bidding. 

More and more the man and his servants seemed to grow to 
be like the king, till one day the king took the man to live 
forever with him in his beautiful palace. 

Would you like to have the king give you such a house, 
with so many servants to do your bidding ? Should he do this 
and then knock at the door, would you want to keep the whole 
‘house for yourself? or would you ask him to come in to guide 
you and your servants, holding yourself and them always ready 
to obey him ? 

The king has given you just such a house, and if you have 
not already opened the door to him, he is now knocking, and 
asking to come in and be your friend and King. Will you 
let him in? ; 

(Let time now be taken for the children to find their win- 
dows, curtains, mill, etc. Teachers who do not know the 
beautiful song entitled ‘‘ A Wonderful House,’’ written by 
W. F. Crafts, will find it very helpful in connection with this 
lesson. It can be found in “ Little Pilgrims’ Songs,’’ by 
Mrs. W. F, Crafts and Hubert P. Main, or in * Songs for 
Little Folks,’’ by Mrs. Crafts and Miss Jennie B. Morrow.) 

If you have truly asked him, he has already entered your 
house, and-you have become the temple of God; and you caa 
say, ‘* The Lord is in his holy temple ; let all my servants obey 
him.’’ (Prayer, inviting the King to enter.) 

Historical Setting._In last Sunday's lesson we learned 
about Solomon's building the temple (briefly review by means 
of last Sunday’s objects, building-blocks, and picture). To- 
day .we shall learn of Solomon’s giving the house to God. 
After the temple was finished, Solomon brought in all the 
things that David his father had prepared,—the gold and the 
silver, and all the instruments,—and put them into the house, 
and a grand procession brought from Gibeon (locate on sand- 
map) the old tabernacle, with its altar, candlestick, and table 
of shew-bread ; and the priests, in their beautiful robes, 
brought the ark from tfe tabernacle that David built, and, 
passing through the four hundred priests and singers, dressed 
in white robes, put it in the Holy of Holies. ‘As they did this, 
a bright cloud so filled the room that the priests could not stay 
in the place. ; 

In the court, near the brazen altar, Solomon built a platform 
where he could be seen and heard by all the people. Here 
he knelt and asked God to accept the house, and to bless the 
people who turned to it for help. When Solomon had made 
an end of praying, the fire came down from heaven and barnt 
the offerings and the sacrifice, and the glory of God (or the 
bright light) filled the house, showing that God had heard his 
prayer, and had come into the house as Solomon had asked. 
Just as surely he will come into our house if we ask him. He 
is waiting now to enter every house that he has not before 
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entered, We know this, for he says, ** Behold, I stand at the 
door, and knock.”? Shall we not bid him “Come in ”’ ? 

Note.—Add to the review-shield a card with a sketch that 
shall suggest the temple, under which is written the words 
«« For God.” 

Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 








































































OYALTY AND PriestHoop,—In all these imposing cere- 
R monies, we cannot fail to note how closely interwoven the 
royal and priestly offices appear to have ‘been. | This is strictly 
in accordance with all the ideas of antiquity, which still exist 
in all their strength throughout the whole Orient, as well as 
the Russian Empire. The offering of sacrifice, so far as the 
slaying of the victim was concerned, was, among the Jews, a 
rigidly sacerdotal function, performed by the priests alone. So 
it was in all the idolatries of Asia, Greece, and Rome, where 
each deity had its special priesthood, either hereditary or se- 
lected, There isno reason to suppose that Solomon, in any way, 
interfered with this function. That he knew the Mosaic law, in 
its entirety, including the Bookef Deuteronomy, is evident from 
the expressions of his prayer, whick are so closely copied from 
the latter book that it is impossible to conceive their having 
been employed if'Deuteronomy had not then been in existence. 
Still, Solomon, as a divinely appointed and anointed official? 
held a sacred character, and in that character, as the delegate 
of Jehovah, he invoked the blessing upon. the people. The 
union of the royal and the sacred was no new idea. We find 
it at the very outset of history, when Melchizedek, the royal 
priest of Salem, was acknowledged as such by Abraham. It 
may not be out of place here to mention that this incident has 
received a marvelous elucidation from the correspondence 
lately exhumed in Egypt, and known as the Tel-el-Amarna 
tablets, We find among these many letters from the king of 
Jerusalem, just about the period of the exodus, imploring help 
from Egypt against invaders who had come up from the desert 
and from Edom, and had driven the king from his city. That 
king, according to Conder’s interpretation of the tablets, was 
Adonizedek,— that is, ‘‘the lord of righteousnes¢,’’ just 
as Melchizedek is the king of righteousness,—and he ap- 
pears to claim an ecclesiastical authority over all the 
neighboring places, including the vale of Siddim, Also, ke 
reminds the king of Egypt, Amenoteph IV, that he is not an 
Egyptian governor, but a vassal prince, and he derives his 
kingdom, not fron’ his father, nor yet from his mother, but 
from the oracle of the mighty prince. What an illustration of 
the description of his predecessor Melchizedek in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews,—‘‘ Without father, without mother, without 
descent ’’ ! , 

** SOLOMON OFFERED . 
OXEN, AND AN HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND SHEEP.”’ 
—The numbers seem almost incredible at first sight, but we 
must remember that the whole nation was gathered together, 
that the festival lasted fourteen days, and that every animal 
which afterwards supplied the daily feast for these vast throngs 
was first of all offered in sacrifice. In the ancient world, as 
we know from Homer and many subsequent authors, heca- 
tombs, or the offering of a hundred animals at once, were not 
infrequent on great occasions, Five hundred victims were 
annually offered at one festival at Athens. We also read of 
sacrifices of a thousand oxen at Greek festivals. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“HE AROSE. : 
HANDS SPREAD FORTH TOWARDS HEAVEN.’’—In the Old 
Testament, when the posture is mentioned in prayer, the 
worshiper is usually described as standing. -Kneeling and 
prostration before God indicate a sense of special solemnity in 
the occasion, or of humiliation in the worshiper ; for example, 
Ezra 9:5; Nehemiah 8: 6. The lifting up or spreading out 
of the hands seems to have been practiced as a gesture of ap- 
peal to God. In the New Testament the attitude of the Jew 
in prayer is-as before,—standing ; while the Christians are 
invariably described as praying on their knees. It nas been 
suggested that in this they copy the posture of Christ in the 
Garden of Gethsemane. In the Moslem directions for devo- 
tion there is a combination in succession of all these attitudes. 
Now he stands erect with downcast eyes, then he kneels with 
hands uplifted; anon he prostrates himself, with forehead 
touching the earth. The Jews still stand at their devotions, 
but by the swaying of the body you can tell to which commu- 
nity a man belongs. The Ashkenazim bend backwards and 
forwards over their prayer-books, while the Sephardim sway 
from side to side. 

** DEDICATED THE HovsE OF THE LorpD.’’—This was the 
consummation of a work of profound significance for Israel. 
The spot covered by the temple was enshrined in sacred memo- 
ties. Tradition has identified the rock on which the Holy of 
Holies stood with an ancient satictuary of the land, whither 
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. + TWO.AND TWENTY THOUSAND | 


. FROM KNEELING ON HIS KNEES WITH HIS | 


Fah 


Abraham went to offer his son Isaac in sacrifice. From the 
hollow in its heart Araunah went out to meet King David, who 
purchased from him the surrounding threshing-floor on which 
to build an altar. The temple was henceforth conceived in the 
popular mind as the home of the visible presence of God, and in 
his devotions the pious worshiper, wherever he stood, turned his 
face toward Jerusalem. This was the original of the Muham- 
madan 4ib/ah,—‘‘ that which is opposite ’» the worshiper at 
prayer. At first, indeed, the Moslem 4ib/c/ was at Jerusalem, 
but after his final rupture with the Jews, ‘‘tlfe prophet ’’ or- 
dained that all his followers should turn in prayer towards 
that ancient Arabian sanctuary, Beit Ullah, in Meccah. The 
spot on which the temple stood is, however, still sacred to 
the Moslem. The Mosk of ‘Omar, which now occupies the 
site, is esteemed as second in splendor only to that at Cor- 
dova ; and a grim tradition asserts that in a well beneath the 
spirits of the dead are imprisoned, awaiting the judgment day. 

‘*HeE OFFERED -.. TWO AND TWENTY THOUSAND OXEN, 
AND AN HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOUSAND SHEEP.’’—Oxen 
must have been much more numerous than they arenow. They 
are still found in considerable numbers in the maritime plain and 
in the Galilees, the latter being a superior breed, greatly useful 
to the peasant farmers. Large herds of smaller cattle, valued 
chiefly for their milk, are owned by both Bed’wy and peasants 
east of the Jordan. But slaughter on Solomon’s scale would now 
speedily clear the country. With regard to sheep, there has, 
perhaps, been less falling off. From the far northeast, from 
time immemorial, the.Mesopotamian and North Syrian shep- 
herds have yearly brought great droves down to the seaboard, 
while the rich grazing lands of Bashan, and especially of 
Gilead, are covered with multitudinous ficcks, the main wealth 
of the roving tribes. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





HOW THEY SUCCEEDED. 


PRAYER AND 


PRAY WITHOUT CEASING, 


1. BY 
2, BY 
3. BY 


WISE PLANS. 
HARD WORK. 
GLAD PRAISE. 











THE GOD OF OUR FATHERS 


HEARD PRAYERS. 
HAS wet’ QU 


MET R HOPES. 
ACCEPTED OFFERING. 


GLORY TO HIS NAME. 








HIS HOLY TEMPLE. 
KEEP SILENCE. 


HOLY AND REVEREND iS HIS NAME. 











Trenton, N. J. 
KY 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


* Oh, bless the Lord, my soul." 

**O thou whose one vast temple stands."’ 
* The perfect world, by Adam trod.’’ 

** Bless, O my soul, the living God.” 

“I need thee every hour."' 

“* Heavenly Father, bless me now.”’ 

“* Take my life, and let it be.’’ 

“1 am thine, O Lord.” 


YS 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. THe Tempe (1 Kings, chapters 6 and 7).—What were 
the divisions of the temple? the dimensions of each? What 
was the purpose of the outer court? the inner court? What 
was contained in the latter? in the holy place? in the holy of 
holies? Where was the porch? What wasinthe ark? What 
was the mercy-seat? Why was it so named? How is this 
temple distinguished above all others? How did its purpose 
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differ from that of our churches? What did the temple ac- 
complish for the nation? Why was it worth while to spend so 
vast sums upon it ? 

2. THE PRAYER OF DEDICATION (1 Kings 8).—Who came 
to the dedication? When was it held? How long had the 
temple been building? From where was the ark taken up? 
the other ancient sacred objects? What happened when the 
ark entered the most holy place? What was the theme of 
Solomon’s address? What were the main thoughts of his 
dedicatory prayer ? 

3. THE BLEssING (vs. 54-59).—Why is Solomon’s attitude 
in prayer mentioned? How were he and the people stationed 
so that he could be seen? To what promise of peace did he 
refer? (Deut. 12: 9-11.) What advaritages come from a good 
memory of God’s promises? How can we get this? How 
does thought of the promises show us our need of God? On 
what condition alone did Solomon expect a continuation of 
God’s favor ? 

4. Ler your HEART BE PeRFECT (vs. §9-61).—What kind 
of help from God for the nation did Solomon seek? What 
advantage would come to other nations from the Hebrews’ 
prosperity? How did Solomon hold to his own injunction of 
verse 61? How alone can we perpetuate such moments of 
spiritual insight ? 

5. THE SACRIFICE (vs. 62, 63; 2 Chron. 7: 1-22).—How 
was the prayer answered? What was the double object of 
the sacrifices? How long was the feast prolonged? What 
delightful dream came to Solomon at the close of all} . 


For the Superintendent 

1. What was Solomon’s crowning act in dedicating the tém- 
ple? 2. For what did he bless God at the close of the prayer? 
3- What inj fiction did he lay upon the people? 4. How did 
the dedication close? 5. Why did Solomon spend so much 
time and money on this building? 6. How did God show that 
he accepted the temple ? 

Boston, Mass. 

_—— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. On what occasion had Solomon been praying to the Lord? 
2. What did Solomon say as to God’s having kept his promises 
to his people? 3. What did Solomon now hope the Lord 
would do? 4. What did Solomon exhort the people to do? 
5. What loving sacrifice may we make to the Lord ? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy te 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KS 
Lesson Summary 


HE ‘emple is completed, and the ceremony of dedication 
is in progress. -The magnates of Israel are assembled at 
Jerusalem, and the king himself is master of ceremonies, The 
ark has been brought to its place, and the glory of the Lord has 
filled the house. Then come Solomon’s memorable address 
and prayer. Completing these he arises from his knees, stands 
before the people, and, with a loud voice, pronounces a bless- 
ing which recognizes Jehovah’s past goodness, prays for a con- 
tinuance of his favor and of Israel’s fidelity and prosperity, 
that all nation»may know and serve him as the only true God, 
Having exhorted Israel to maintain a heart ‘‘ perfect with the 
Lord,’’ and a life accordant with his statutes, Solomon offers 
a princely array of sacrifices, and ‘‘so”’ is ‘* dedicated the 
house of the Lord.’’ 
es 
. Added Points 

Solomon, in all his glory, knelt before Jehovah, and 
stretched out his hands for a gift from heaven. Lowliness be- 
fore God is fitting in the most exalted. 

God’s hand in national affairs is not hard to discern. Prayér 
for his presence, and praise for his help, are ever in order. 

‘* The cause ’’ of the ruler and ‘‘the cause’’ of the ruled 
should both be remembered. Prince and people are equally 
dear to God. 

The perfect heart and the correct walk are both essential, 
Seek them and prosper. ‘i 

True gratitude abounds in manifestation, and the costlier the 


gift the better. Words should be fortified by deeds, « . 
KASS 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for Fourth Quarter 


x. Tue Creation. Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 1g; Psa. 104; John x : 2-3; 
ev. 23. 


Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. x: 20. 


2. Tue Detvce. Gen. 6-8; Job 22 : 13-18; Matt. 24 : 37-99; Luke 57: 


. 


» 27. 

Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and beat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 


Tus Catt or Asranam. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen. ag : 1-18; Gen. 17: 
1-8: Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 1: : 8-19. 
Golden Text. Abraham beliewed God, . . . and he was called the 


Friend of God. Jas. 2 < 23. 
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‘a Josern is Eover. Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-15; 


eb. 11 ; 22. 

Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause), 

5. Tue Catt or Moses. Exod. 2: Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark g: 1 
to; Acts 7 : 20-35 eb. 11 : 23-28. 

Golden Text. And the Lard spake unto Moses,.. . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause), 

6. The Sabbath. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exod. 20: 
Neh. 13 : 15-23; Mark 2: 23-28; John 5 : 1-16. 
Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. 
20 ; 8, 

7. Tur Exopus. 
Acts 7 : 26. 

Gélden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27 ; 1 (first clause). 


8. Tue Manna. Exod. 16; 1-15; 


I-to ; 


as a man speak- 


8-11; Exod. 31 : 14-17; 


Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-39; 


Num. 11: 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; John 


Jesus said‘unto them, Il am the bread of life. John6: 
35 (first clause). : 
g. Israet ar Sinat. Exod. 19, 20, 32, 34; Rom. 8: 3; Gal. 3 : 10-13. 
Golden Text. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ. John 1 : 17. 
to. In tHe Promisen Lanp. 
$i-55; Pea. 105 : 42-45. 
Golden Text. 1 wil 
with milk and honey. 


Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1,3, 4; Psa. 78: 


ive it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
#YV. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


11. Gop’s Merciers Rememperep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa. 
: 1-4; 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29; Psa. 23. 
Gotden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: 1. 


wz. Review. 
Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits. Psa, 103 : 2. 


13. The Bixtu or Jesus. Gen. 3:15; Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa.7:14; Matt. 
1: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke 1 : 26-33; Luke 2: 1-17. 

Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord, Luke 2: 11. 
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The Sabbath 


Lesson for November 8 


By Julia E. Peck 
. 

E HAVE been hoping to get to a point in our lesson- 
subjects where we could begin to group our lessons 
into a connected whole. This has so far been impossible, 
because of the variety in the material offered in the subject- 
matter of the lessons of the fourth quarter, as well as its lack 
of sequence. 
growth, dropping back into old ruts of unpedagogical instruc- 
tion, out of which we were for a time lifted by the more 

philosophical plan of the lessons of the preceding quarter. 


We find ourselves, in spite of our desire for 


We begin to-day to weave together the loose ends of the 
lesson topics for this quarter. With the lesson upon the crea- 
tion belongs this upon the Sabbath, taught in parallels, some- 
thing in this way : 

1, God’s work. 
expanded. ) 

2, Our work. 
this a review of the promise of seed-time and harvest, taught 
with the golden text of the deluge lesson. ) 

3. God’s holy day, when we lay work aside. 


(Lesson.1, The Creation: reviewed and 


(Our use of the material God creates for us ; 


(We talk 
of both work and rest, to teach by contrast and comparison. ) 

We have found that cur children learn best by ‘ doing,’’ 
and so, on the occasion of a lesson upon keeping the Sabbath 
holy, we will let them take a more than usually active part in 
the sentence prayers, praise songs, and concert recitations. 
The class has been taught nothing, as yet, about the exodus. 
As we are to have this subject given us for next Sunday, sup- 
pose we leave for a week the historical setting of our: com- 
mandment, and to-day spend all our energies in,giving practical 
instruction upon keeping the Sabbath holy, telling the children 
exactly what to do. This because we purpose to give positive, 
rather than negative, instruction. . 

Young children have a profound respect for law, especially 
when strictly enforced. A vague command, given as though 
disobedience were expected, disturbs them, for it shakes their 
faith in the one having authority. With older children the 
command ‘* Thou shalt ’’ or ‘* Thou shalt not’’ is often less 
effective ; for experience has taught them how easily the law 
is evaded by those whose word concerning right and wrong 
should be authority. 

An appeal to conscience, such as we would make to an 
older class, is premature with these little ones, who have yet 
to learn the rudiments of right and wrong in the matter of 
Sabbath-keeping, and this, in many cases, because of home 
example,—so bad that long ago parents ceased to recognize 
-the Sabbath as the Lord’s day. 

Ingthe homes of others, however, there are members of the 
family whose consciences still reproach them for breaking 
God's law of a resi-day, and from these the children hear fre- 
quent excuses for this wrong-doing. 

With the first we shall have the least difficulty, for, knowing 
nothing of right or wrong in the matter, they listen to what 
is expected of them, recognizing in the new thought a promise 
of untasted joys, which may make the day.a blessed one to 
them and theirs. Here is a possibility of real mission work, 
if we follow it up with house-to-house visits ; for these chil- 
dren will go home full of the new idea, and lay down theJaw 
most emphatically to those who long ago forgot all about it. 

With the others, this subject is a delicate one to handle, 
for, upon hearing of God's commands about the Sabbath, they 
begin to offer the excuses for disobedience which they hear so 
often ; and, when they preface their excuse with ‘‘My mama 
says,’’ the teacher, remembering the time spent in enforcing 
the fifth commandment, is embarrassed, and sadly handi- 
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capped, knowing the danger of shaking a child’s faith in 
parental authority. 

There is not a child here who can stand against ‘* The 
Bible says’’ (we could not be so sure of older children), and, 
if these little ones are able to read, we will let them spell out 
the words, and that more than once (in order to get the 
sense), of those Bible verses which give the direct command. 

Our best application will be to’give the children something 
to do at home on.Sundays which will be in keeping with the’ 
day, and which they will enjoy when completed. The Sun- 
day occupations can be diversified according to the ingenuity 
of the teacher, but keep them as far as possible connected 
with lessons of recent date. 

Material (of course, furnished by the teacher, or, perhaps, 
mothers wiil help) may be scrap-books for Bible pictures, out- 
lined texts or maps to be colored by the children, drawing- 
paper given for story illustration (free hand), dissected maps 
or Bible pictures; and these, as well as many oiher things, 
can be home-made. 

Let the children bring their Sunday occupations to class 
when completed, for they work better for an object, and with 
encouragement. If the Sunday occupations are such that help 
is required from older brothers and sisters, so much the bet- 
ter ; for by this means we may be able to keep a whole family 
out of mischief. 

Our spiritual application should pervade the whole lesson, 
for we see to it that the children learn the words of the direct 
command, ‘‘ Remember the sabbath day, to keep it. holy,’’ 
and we purpose to make personal effort during the year to 
have the command obeyed. : 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 


ed... 
Lives of Pastors and Teachers * 


ORDON, the faithful Baptist preacher in Boston ; 
Hort, the scholarly New Testament student and 
recluse in England; McCosh, the vigorous and pro- 
gressive Scotch-American philosopher and college presi- 
dent; Barnard, the New-Englarder who attained 4 
similar position in both North and South,—may have 
little regarded each other's labor, yet each had a notable 
share in edifying the Church and forwarding the work of 
education. In widely distant communities, all were 
early trained in the same evangelical system of faith, yet 
they developed into representatives of different forms of 
Christian thought and activity. The Englishman only, 
The 
lives of these pastors and teachers are admirably pre- 
sented, in the first two cases, by their sons, while in the 
third the interesting autobiography has been judiciously 
expanded by a friend, with the assistance of Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s family, and in the last a scholarly editor has 
set forth luminously a remarkably varied educational 
career. ; 
Dr. Gordon's course is traced, in the biography of Ado- 
niram Judson Gordon, from a humble home in Central 
New Hampshire to the pastorate of an influential church 
in Boston, which under his spiritual leadership developed a 
-new life of Christian activity, when other congregations of 
apparently equal advantages dwindled and faded away. 
The story of the change from an old-fashioned member- 
ship of steady habits to a church of aroused missionary 
zeal for the heathen brought to its doors, as well as for 
those afar off, is well told. Mr.. Moody's impulse to 
this new departure is fittingly acknowledged. Another 


in mature life, discarded the name ‘ evangelical.*’ 





* Adoniram Judson Gordon: A Biography, with Letters and Illustra- 
tive Extracts from Sermons and Addresses. By Ernest B. Gordon. 
12mo, pp. 386. Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony Hort, D.D. By Arthur 
Fenton Hort. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xi, 475; vi, 505. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $5.50. 

The Life of James McCosh: A Record Chiefly Autobiographical. 
Edited by William Milligan Sloane. With portraits.” 8vo, pp. vi, 287. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $2. 50: 

Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D. By John Fulton. 
Svo, pp. xii, 485. New York: The Macmillan Co. §4. 





divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
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attractive feature of the biography is the notice given to 
the growth of the spirituality of Dr. Gordon's own mind, 
marked by his increasing interest in Scripture prophecy. 

Dr: Hort's name is inseparably connected with that 
of Dr, (afterwards Bishop) Westcott in the revision of the 
Greek text and of the English translation of the New 
Testament. The value and solidity of this monument, 
though tiniversally acknowledged by scholars, is not yct 
sufficiently appreciated by the Christian world. 1. 
Hort was for several years vicar in a rural parish, but his 
natural lack of readiness in speech, a not uncommon 
English characteristic, hampered his attempts at pastoral 
duty. Gradually he found his true field of labor in the 
sifting of documents to determine the original text of the 
New Testament, while he also gave instruction in 

His letters, 
as given in Life and Letters of Fenton John Anthony 
Hort, D.D., reflect many currents and eddies in English 
thought and public life. Through ill health, and per- 
haps through being overweighted with learning, Dr. 
Hort achieved less than this record of his life shows him 
capable of doing. 2 

More massive,and commanding than the New Eng- 
land preacher or Old England student stands forth Presi- 
dent McCosh. His work, performed in three countries, 
t&stifies to a genius of manifold resources. In his native 
Scotland he was an active helper of Dr. Chalmers in the 
formation and settlement of the Free Church. In Ire- 
land he assisted in directing the course of the newly 
founded Queen's College in Belfast. At the age of fifty- 
eight he was summoned across the Atlantic to restore the 
waning prestige of Princeton College. The accomplish- 
ment of this grandest of his works exteeded the expecta- 
tions of those who had invited him. Wherever placed, 
he was an-earnest champion of the Scotch philosophy, 
yet he was greater as an administrator than as a thinker. 
His own narrative of his career, as given in The Life of 
James McCosh, is spirited and graphic, and pleasingly 
modest.. The chapters added by Professor Sloane deepen 
the impression of the greatness of the man and his four- 
fold work. A full bibliography by Professor J. H. 
Dulles and a sufficient index are appended. 

Though President Barnard’s work was performed 
almost entirely on American soil, Memoirs of Frederick 
A. P. Barnard shows it to have been fully as varied as 
that of Dr. McCosh.. He began attending a village 
school in Massachusetts ‘‘soon after he was able to 
walk.’’ Atthe age of eighty he resigned the presidency 
of Columbia College in New York City, after an incum- 
bency of twenty-five years. He had also been engaged 
in the instruction of deaf-mutes, was a professor in the 
University of Alabama, and chancelor of the University 
of Mississippi, and was active in various scientific asso- 
ciations and international exhibitions. In spite of his 
moral and intellectual fitness for leadership, the marvel 
is that he was able to attain such conspicuous success, 
since at the age of twenty his hearing had become 
seriously impaired. The material which his widow 
had collected for illustration of his life and services, 
especially in the cause of higher education, has been 
arranged and edited by the Rev. Dr. John Fulton, 
who has incorporated a brief history of Columbia Col- 
lege and added a full index. Prominence is given to 
Dr. Barnard’s discussions of college discipline and in- 
struction and university ideals. Being a man of great 
personal force, he refused to maintain an unreasonable 
consistency, but altered his plans in accordance with the 
locality, material, and progress of events. He always 
Supported his position with strong philosophical argu- 
ment. . Late in life he became a champion of the co- 
education of the sexes, and the college for. women 
annexed to Columbia University appropriately bears his 
name. 

CO 


Literary Landmark of Venice. 


By Laurence Hutton. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. X, 71. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. §1.) 

Mr. Laurence Hutton is an accomplished litterateur 
who collects death-masks about which he has made an 
interesting book. In the last ten years he has published 
‘Literary Landmarks’’ of London, 1885 ; Edinburg, 
1891 ; and Jerusalem, 1895. He has now expanded a 
magazine article of literary reminiscences on Venice in 
Harper's for July, 1896, into this slender volume, which 
follows in the track of fourscore men of letters from 
Aldus the printer to Warner the journalist. Nearly 
twenty mentioned are American. Mr. Hutton’s touch 
is light, his knowledge wide, and his perspective accu- 
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rate. The result is a graceful, pleasing 
volume, useful to the tourist, the reading- 
class, and the professional literary student. 


Oo 
'anded Folk. B ve Thorne Miller. 
eye 19. and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin, &Co. $1.25.) ; 


« Little brothers of the air'’. were writ- 
ten about by Mrs._ Miller delightfully in 
a former book. She now takes up ajvery 


different kind of animal. The ‘ four- | 


handed folk,’’ bearing the generic name 
of ‘«monkey,’’ vary in size from the tiny 
marmoset, two of which can be held in a 
lady's hand, to the ape three or four feet 
high. The character and habits ‘of these 
creatures are recorded in this book by those 
who came to win and like them as pets. 





Advertising Rate 


80.cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advanee order of 1,000 or more, lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for a year. Positions may. be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches Space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to. be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. Fox 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent jn addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, Wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Are you low-spirited ?. Take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Worry is worse “than work 
—makes a man sick quicker. Worry comes 
largely from nervousness. Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate clears the brain and strengthens 
the nerves. 








Special | Notices | 
A good child is povgity healthy, and both conditions 
are developed by use of food. il Borden 





The Gai 
Eagle Brand vondensed Milk is the best infant’s food ; 
bw prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable 
and unnecessary. 
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CAN MAKE 
1000 - DOLLARS 


Or, you can make 
$500, $250, $100, $50, or 
whatever you wish. Some- 
+ body must have ail this 
money: $11,500 in all. 
} Will you have some of it ? 
You can, just as well as not. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
- 33 East 17th Street, New York 
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Short Stories by 
THOMAS A. JANVIER 

OCTAVE THANET 
Mrs E. A, ALEXANDER 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
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WHITE MAN’S AFRICA 





Giving a novel view of Jameson’s raid, from material placed in the author’s hand 
by an English physician and a Boer official, thus presenting both sides of this re~ 


The Second Instalment of 


DU MAURIER’S NEW 
“THE MARTIAN” 


A timely and” important study of American politi- 
cal tendencies by Professor Francis N, THorps. 
Professor Wooprow Wixson’s sixth 
Washington. 2 
‘by Laurence Hurraqn. 
the Out-witted Bird,” by the late WILLIAM Hami1- 
TON GIBSON, 


FOR NOVEMBER — HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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NOVEL 


paper on 
Landmarks of Flor. 
‘** The Cuckoos and 
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By Patterson Du Bois 
$e 
into the child’s mind. 


ago. 


considerable amplification for the sake 
of greater explicitness, and with num- 
erous incidents .showing how the 
principle has been, and therefore can 
be, applied in dealing with individual 
scholars, with classes; and with schools. 





The Point of Contact 
in Teaching 


E ideal point at which a child’s attention is to be engaged, or his instruc- 
tion is to begin, is an experience or point of contact with life. 
understands this truth need never have any great difficulty in getting an entry 
In order to make it effective for the Sunday-school 
teacher, Mr. Du Bois wrote and issued a little tract on this subject two years 
It was not only immediately appreciated by Sunday-school_ workers, 
but some of the secular normal schools, discovering its universal educational 
value, quickly absorbed a large part of the edition. It is now republished with 


, P Island State N: q 
r2mo, pp. vii, 88 

Bound in fine cloth “ | rejoice that 4 truth so sadly forgot- 
: ten by those who should remember it & 

. most has received so emphatic a re- 
Price, 60 cents statement at your hands.” —Rev. E£. > 4 
‘ Morris Fergusson. r 4 
; + 

“Let us know the price of it, that I 
John D. Wattles & Co. may ny cmnmry it tay scores of moth- ‘ ; 

ers who come to me In their perplexity 
1031 Walnut Street about the International lessons for their . $ 
Philadelphia, Pa. little ones.""—Elizabeth Harrison. & 
Sd 
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A Plea for the Little 
Children of the 
Sunday -School 


One who 





“As soon as I read it, I felt that] must 
send for more copies to give to you 
teachers among my acquaintance,"’— 
Mn. Merrill E. S. 


“ Read it once a month as long as you 
yg encag Hite rnge Fond the students sn 
ti rimary Traini lass in the Rhode 

Normal School 
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DO NOT STAMMER 


Hon. John Wanamaker 
Office of Postmaster-General, 
Washington, D.C., Dec. 29, 1892. 
In reply to an inquirer, Hon. John Wana- 
maker writes: “‘ Answering yours fust received, 
Il am acquainted with Mr. Edwin S. Jobnston, 
who used to bea frightful stammerer. “He cured 
himself, and I have seen a great many others 
whom aye has cured. 1 have confidence in his 
treatment.’ 
Send for 60 page book to the PHILADELPHIA 
a 1033 Spring Garden St., Pa. 
DWIN S&S. JOHNSTON, 
Established 1884. INCIPAL AND FouNDER. 
Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 


Posse Gymnasium Kish, yea 
BARONESS ROSE POSSE. S5 Irvington St., Boston. 


ete cn ~ stammerers. Se he 


and poor weloome. 
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ts the question that con- 
Mes 7%: busy people 


Reading Circle 
oe the problem. There are no exam- 
inations, but many helps for readers. 
Forty thousand graduates show that the 
flan ts practicable, THE FRENCH-GREEK 
year begins Oct. 1. Send for circulars to 


JOHN 1. VINCENT, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N. Y. 
PEEEEEEEETER 
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NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 


31x East Capitol Street, Washington, D.C. 

Eleyen years’ experience in persons for the 
Civil Service. Our students are in every Scporuees of 
the Government. Now is a good time 
Fighty-five thousand positions now under the Civil | 
Service. Instruction by mail. A/lency refunded if you | 
do not pass the examination. Relerence: National 





Capital Bank. 


vivals, and Sabbath- sch 
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Publisher’s Special Offer 


Good Only Until December 1, 1896. 
On receipt of $1.50 and this advertisement 
A sample copy of the favorite Minion type edition 
of the 


E. and S. Teachers’ Bible, 


with complete Revised Aids and Maps, and in Divinity 
Circuit Leather binding, will be mailed to any address, 

This is not a cheap reprint, but a Genuine 
Encutsn Epit10n issued by the gidest Bible Press in 
the world. 

The above is a special offer for introduction caly > oS 
orders will not be honored at this price unless accom- 
panied by this advertisement. 


E. »& J.B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, Et: 


and a addres 
HOODEN RU GH My WoGIli OM co. 
1x22 Nassau Street, N. 











Golden Text, 1897 %.20 per Hundred. 
Scripture Text Chains * Ss2,?s. 


3 cents per quarter. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City 


Solomon’ Ss = its triple courts, walls, gateways, 
oe aN, a instructive amusement for 
Temple hai Black = Witacsate Re 


ae ee: SACRED 
~ “SONGS No.t 


By Ira D. Sankey, James McGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 

Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. Moopy, 
at the series of meetings to be held at Cooper 
Union, New York, November 9. ? 

Of same size and style as Gospel Hymns, No. 6, but 
cheaper than any of the previous issues. In boards : 
30 cents, by mail; $25 per hundred, by express. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East oth St., New York. 2:5‘Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Beirly’s Christmas Services For wu Sande 


Bright, excellent, ome 
«Glad Tidings ”’ ; votlinsions and 
“ Ki I nuel” ms ~~ every 


; dozen sold 


«Prince and Advocate ov} Four complete sam- 


services for tem 
“Light of the World” cents, 

Cash rates: $3.50 per 100, express not paid; $4.00 per 
100, postpaid ; 50 Cemts per dozen, postpaid 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher 
a1s-2an Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ll. 


HRISTMAS { A Service of Read- 
 Lings, Carols, etc. 
By Hawes, SWENEY and KIRKPATRICK. 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per dozen. 


HOOD’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 18 


New Christmas music for Sunday-schools. 
Price, 5 cts. each; 52 cts. per en. 


























1024 iran J Be J. H ood. sav. Soe Madiees 
#5 yy esus af 4 fet 9 tinct ‘ea okeny An- 
. Mack. nd 10 cts. for Cashes of these three t 


tuneful services. _A Trip to Old Chris ; a new cantata 


for children ; best children’s cantata published, 
per copy. Subse ription to Hall-Mack Co.'s ¢ arfery, 
if cts.a year. Above services and cantata at dealers. 
ALL-MAcK Co., Rubiiahers, 476 Arch St., Philadelphia.’ 
Christmas 222333 
Carols Recita- 

tions, also new features not found in - iy vend iSe 
for ampeies of our 3 latest, Pg rms -Santa Claus and 
His F) Shegee PHAR.” Grants fine, 30c. page Xma« music cate- 

alogue FR 


eo. F. ‘ROMCHE & Oo. 
_Cnfeage, 0 W. Beatson adison st, New York, 44 E. gird st. 


HARVEST BLESSINGS 


A new S. S. concert exercise. 


Services for the Sun. 








Price, cents each ; 
too. Sam of three different ki sent on poet 
of 10 cents, . A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 
I I A Christmas service. New, bright 
+ Y and interesting. Single <a ; 
6oc. per doz., postpaid ; $4 $4 per 100, 
MISTLETOE by Cuas. H. Ganerer, 57 


ngton Street, Chicago, 1. 


UPLIFTING SONGS > latest and best book — 


aise moctingy 


oy ROH COMPA Sees 


tos 


men pages free. THE J 


Cincinnati— New 

Ch Songs (music only), 5 cents each. Make 
your own program to suit your scho« ~~ 

Easy Anthems, 160 9 cents, 

Cc a . Sunday-Sc any % Phe 

- Rawpats, Pub., 


ork— 









ties mo t- 
Bie for money Le 


orca gee & CO. 
gave money. “Meriden, . 
Our assorted styles box, 59 coms, so conte 
fnes'@ Our customer 

hted 


are 
Sasum. Warp Ce 
49 Franklin Street, Boston. . : 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 24, 1896. 





Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 





Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
st the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 


rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year... ......454.., $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be oueplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 


the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies 11 a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
berson ondy, and no names can be written or printed on 
he separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and ooty | in a pack 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get ‘their mail matter from one post-office, and 
sin the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that. large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies., One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


WK adicions may be made at any tite to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
years may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

as the popers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy tran¢ferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
ve for the unexpired time of the subscription, 

it has over six months to run. When it has but 
months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 

ve cents to the end of the subscription. If 2 oe e 

subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
w weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
red, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name, not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. ° 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who Sent the vious subscription, 
such will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by ——— 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 

a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
subscription. Renewals should therefore be 


early. 

eough copies of any one issue of the pew to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Ave or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
‘© ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
it either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
subscribers. 


























‘or 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 





























MERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CASH CAPITAL... oh ee 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
nic eoccccocctves ccctnes oo 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 
: $2,409,584.53.- 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass#. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
ee Israel Morris, 
= Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
5 Alexander Biddle, 
John S. Gerhard. 










Charles P. Perot, 
os. E. Gillingham, 
“harles S. Whelen, 

Edward F. Beale, 








H Disinfe 
ow. to Disinfect. 
We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
;= illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
ce ae Simple directions on disinfecting in cases 
ae’ -of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send yonr address. 


~ © © “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 

















The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the | 


Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 
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OOL TIMES 
. * 
Mistress and Maid 
Suppose you're the mistress. 
here’s the economy of it-—the 
“ 
4 , ~_) doing away with that steady 
wear and tear on everything 
work made easier and pleasanter. 
But suppose you are mistress and maid, both in one, doing 
with Pearline. wor 
C VO of, 
SSSA SEED LLIIO 
g VER. 
. . . , Va. ‘ 
most Lmpestans Indications Is the, Contant BUFFA LITHIA WATER 7spucia 
i a perfectly pure water. It mids digestion, and especially 
kidneys, It is a gentle excitant of the nervous system, and a permanent nerve tonic, and is.especially valuable 
in such cases where quinine and other tonic remedics are not well borne by the stomach. 


both have their part in the great 
‘gaving of time, etc., and the 
washed. Suppose you're the maid. There’s the saving of 
your own work. Then there is certainly twice as much reason 
Fever. Of prime importance, it affords a guarantee o It insures healthful action of the 
Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


savings that come from Pearline. 
actual money that’s saved by 
labor ; the ‘absence of rubbing; the hardest part of the house- 
why you should do every bit of your washing and cleaning 
BUFFALO LITHIAWATER - 
prevenis and allays nausea, and thus preserves the integrity of the stomach. 
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THE BLOOD COVENANT 


A Primitive Rite, and its Bearings on Scripture 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL / 


_— 
Pet eh 


The disclosures of this book throw light on the terminology of Scripture. 
They show what such words as “blood,’’ “life,” “life-giving,” ‘ sacrifice,” 
“communion,” meant at the time of the writing of the Bible; and incidentally 
they show how mistaken have been the modetn popular views of those terms, 


** A flood of light is poured on the Incarnation, the Atonement, the Lord's 
Supper. Dr. Trumbull believes his thesis. He argues for it strongly, with wide 
and accurate learning, and with reverent faith. He has written a book that every 

@Christian student ought to read—and to re-read.”""— The Examiner. 


A book of 350 pages (6% 8% inches). Price, $2. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1031 Walnut Street. 
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Church Furnishings 


Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 
Invalid Chairs 







ForLadies’ 
S. C. SMALL & CO., and Child- 
90 Canal St., Boston ren’s Boots 





Catalogs sent. and Shoes 





gP OURNTEREOPTICON 
AMO OIL LANTERNS 
HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 
QEND FOR CATALOGUE, f 
L.MANASSE § 


88 MADISON © CHITAGO tll 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 
H. S. NORTHROP, ,. cu2rry"gercet, New Vork. 









It is the - most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world/ than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
vept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MARUFACTURING q 


CHURGH BELLS “ss. sven'* 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
Senp ror Price anp CATALOG 


ED 3. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


"CHURCH ORGANS ~ eo ‘ 
Hook & Hastings Co. No lamp is a good one 











enema tatmtatatatn°a ea? 
2:8. 8.8.8.8 8 8 less 


without its particular chimney. 
The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 


“Pearl top”’ or 


bi Taste, flavor and qual- 
in pound and ball ‘. 
1 | glass. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


“ pearl 
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School Convention 


By Hamilton S. Conant, 
Associate State Secretary 


HREE days of cold storm afid wind 
preceded, and two accompanied, the 
opening of our annual state Sunday-school 
convention at Northampton, October 6. 
‘But not even such unusual and uncom- 
fortable conditions had the effect of damp- 
ening the ardor or of lessening the interest 
and enthusiasm of the delegates. 

Vice-president William H. Emerson of 
Cambridge presided in the absence of the 
president, the Rev. Dr. R. G. Seymour. 
The Rev, Albert E. George, rector of 
St. Matthew's Episcopal Church, Boston, 
speaking on the subject, ‘‘ For What Have 
We Come ?’’ emphasized the idea that the 
convention had assembled because we 
desire a higher type of work, a_ better 
knowledge of the Book, and a more 
practical application of our theories. The 
Rev. Dr. George W. Brown of North 
Adams conducted a ‘‘Quiet Half-Hour 
of Devotion.’’ Mr.-and Mrs. Willard B. 
Wilson led the praise services, 

Tuesday evening, the Rev. George E. 
Merrill gave an address on ‘‘ The Great 
Christian Manuscripts; Or, How Our 
Bible Came,’’ which, was_ illustrated. by 
nearly one hundred stereopticon views. 

Each morning of Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the Rev. James M. Gray conducted 
an opening half-hour with the Bible in 
such a manner as to preatly deepen the 
spiritual impressjon of- the convention. 
The Rev. J. L. Hurlbut spoke on “ Or- 
ganization plus Co-operation Equals 
what ?’’ He made a strong plea for 
simple but effective - organization, but 
warned. against depending upon it for 
results. lle showed how ineffective orga- 
nization would. be without co-operation, 
but that, combined with it, it became a 
powerful factor in obtaining results, and 
would insure success. 

Following Dr. Hurlbut's first: address 
on Wednesday, W. N. Hartshorn, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, con- 
ducted a State Parliament, in which he 
introduced, first, Miss Bertha F. Vella, 
the state primary secretary, then seare- 
taries J. N. Dummer and H. S. Conant, 
each of whom reported in part the work, 
the field, and some of the results of thé 
The Rev. C. A. Littlefield of 
Boston described the district work and 
conventions, while the Rev. J. M. Dutton of 
Newtonville, and A. W. Edson of Worces- 
ter, an agent of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, both of whom are members of the 
Normal Committee, told what was being 
done in the department which they repre 
sented. The plea was made that the Sun- 
day-school teacher should carry out the real 
principles of teaching, as exemplified in 
the public schools. The Rev. George H. 
Clarke of Malden spoke for the Home 
Department, and the Rev. J. M. Leonard 
of Melrose spoke of the value of the 
primary department to the Sun“ ay-school, 
in interesting the families, through the 
children, of those who otherwise would be 
indifferent. Joseph L. Buffington of 
Fall River spoke of the importance of 
Rally Sunday. : 

Mrs. Juiiet Dimock Dudley of New 
Jersey gave an interesting and instructive 
talk, at the opening on Wednesday after~ 
noon, on ‘‘ The Uses of the Sand-Map.”’ 


year. 





Treasurer C. C. Barry of Melrose fol- 





























October 4) : 
lowed with a talk about *« What Shall the 
Harvest Be?"’ The receipts for the year 
were $5,268.92, and the expenditures 
$5,220. 12, leaving a balance in the treasury 
of $48.80, with liabilities, for the expenses 
of the year, of $824.50, in addition to the 
$4,000 for money advanced from 1893 to 
" G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity spoke on ‘*Some Methods and 
Results of the Recent Studies of Child- 
hood, and their Bearings upon Sunday- 
School Work.’* ‘He showed how children 
repeat the history of the race in body as 
well as mind, and that that fact should be 
the basis of all instruction. He urged 
that children should be educated by con- 
tact with nature, that the child should be 
left alone at some period of his life to 
study the woods and the clouds, and be 
led to observe the bee, eagle, and lamb, 
to gain a right conception of their form. 
If you do not develop the knowledge of 
the things with which the child is familiar, 
you are dwarfing the child's mind. 
Conferences for primary workers and 
all others closed an interesting session, 
from which nearly four hundred delegates 
proceeded to the banquet in City Hall 
Wednesday evening President Hall 
addressed the convention on ‘‘ Ado- 
lescence: Its Nature and Treatment as 
the Central Problem of Education.’’ He 
treated in a scientific manner, yet easily 
to ‘be understood, the physical and mental 





development-of children in their teens, 
speaking of the changes in the brain dur- 
ing the period of adolescence, and their 
effect on the soul. 

President Merrill E. Gates of Amherst 
College spoke on ‘‘ The Bible, and the Cen- 
tral Problem of Education,’ and said that 
living is a fine art, and unless one knows 
what it is to choose between righteousness 
and evil the main question of life is lost. 
He said that the Bible is the great factor 
in education, and agvocated giving more 
prominence in the Sunday-school to the 
sense of duty. 

The closing session on Thursday morn- 
ing was varied by the election of officers, 
and triple conferences conducted by Miss 
Vella for the State Primary Union, by 
Secretary Dummer for the Home Depart- 
ment and Visitation, and Secretary Conant 
for Rally Sunday, Festival, and Parade. 
Mrs. Dudley made the closing address on 
«Children of Other Lands.”’ : 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: Presiderlt, Henry A. 
Barton of Dalton ; vice-presidents, Ches- 
ter W. Kingsley of Cambridge, F. P. 
Shumway of Melrose, D. B. Rising of 
Springfield, the Rev. S. G. Babcock of 
Hyde Park, and John Gilchrist of Boston; 
recording secretary, George C. Herbert of 
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NONE OTHER GENUINE 





If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
* HOME DRESSMAKING,” a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ing and other valuable points, sent for 25 cents, 
postage paid. 

S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, N.Y.City. 







Lynn ; treasurer, C. C. Barry of Melrose ; 
auditor, C. R. Magee of Malden execu- 
tive committee, W. N. Hartshorn of Bos- 
ton, chairman; Joseph L. Buffington of 
Fall River, George W. Coleman of Boston, 
the Rev. George H. Clarke of Malden, 
S. B. Capen of Boston, George N. Darby 
of North Adams, the Rev. J. M. Dutton 
of Newtonville, O. H. Durrell- of Cam- 
bridge, A. W. Edson of Worcester, the 
Rev. A. L. Gerrish of Whitman, Charles E. 


‘Kimball of Lynn, the Rey. J. M. Leonard 


of Melrose, the Rev. C. A. Littlefield of 
Boston, Alvin F. Pease of Northampton. 
George W. Pease of Springfield, the Rev. 
John H. Pillsbury of Stoneham, C. V. S. 
Remington of Fall River, the Rev. J. R. 
Richardson of Brockton, Isaiah Snow of 
Truro, the Rev. Charles A. Stenhouse_of 
Taunton, Henry V. Upham of Boston, 
Samuel Usher of Cambridge, and Arthur F. 
Whitin of Whitinsville. 

The convention’ differed in many re- 
spects from those preceding it, but marked 
an advanced ‘step in the educational de- 
velopment of Sunday-school work. 


* Boston, Mass. 

CFR 
Connecticut’s Twentieth 
Biennial Convention 

By W. H. Hall, State Secretary 


HE twentieth state convention of the 
Connecticut Sunday-school Associe- 

tion, held in Hartford, October 6-8, was a 
largely attended and very interesting as- 


Y SCHOOL TIMES 





sembly. The convention was held in the 
Pearl Street Congregational Church, where 
the state association was formed in 1857, 
and on this account some attention was 
given to matters of historic interest in con- 
nection with Connecticut Sunday-school 
work. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 7, 
the Rev. Dr. H. Clay Trumbull of Phila- 
delphia made an address in reference to 
the early history and growth of the work 
in Connecticut, which was full of interest. 
Dr. Trumbull was the first secretary and 
field-worker of the state association from 
1857 to 1869, and his presence and words 
at the convention were a source of great 
pleasure to his many friends in the state. 
The other principal speakers were Miss 


Annie S. Harlow of Philadelphia, on 
‘*Primary Work;’’ Dr. Julia Morton 
Plummer, of Boston, on ‘‘ Purity ;"’ Pro- 


fessor H. M. Hamill, international field 
worker, on ‘‘ Interdenominational Sunday- 
School Work and Teacher Training ;"’ 
Charles D. Meigs, state secretary of Indi- 
ana, on ‘‘ House-to-House Visitation ;"’ 


E. P. St. John, of the School for Christiany 
Workers at Springfield, on ‘‘ The Homg 


Department ;"’ and the Rev. Floyd W. 
Tomkins, Jr., of Providence, on ‘ The 
Spiritual Life of the Sunday-School Teach- 
er.’’ These addresses were all of a high 
order. 

On Thursday forenoon the convention 
was divided into four departments, as fol- 
lows: A, for superintendents ; 
teachers ; C, for primary workers ; and D, 
for Home Department workers. 
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From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 

When such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr. Trumbull pronounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the w wants 
to hear what he has to say... . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one, 


From The Evangelist. 


In Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumb@ll con- 
denses the fesult* of e ier and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be un- 
attractive reading. The three short s 
show that teachers’ -meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
simply and graphically methods of conducting 


From The Free Methodist. 

Dr. H. Clay Trumbull is always a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work. He maintains that a Sunday- 
school is not a Sunday-school without a 
teachers’-meeting. Ina recent book entitled 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, he not only shows why this is true, 
but tells, with practical illustrations, how to 
conduct such ings profitably, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances. No pastor 
or ee who is earnestly desirous 
to make the most of the Sunday-school work 
with which he is connected, can afford to be 
without this little and inexpensive, but valu- 
able, manual. 





1031 Walnut Street. 
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Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. : 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical ilkustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 
tive of this essential exercise. 
in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 


Bound in fine cloth. 


Price, 30 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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Meetings 


He not only 


Every superintendent who is 


From The Congregationalist. 


No other method counts so much, toward 
the unity of teaching and of the 
schools as this, and we are to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Guardian. 

Anything that Dr. Trumbull writes is alwa 
worth reading, and on Sunday-schodl 
is an undoubted ay ity. ... Every super- 
imtendent ought to have this valuable volume. 
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From The Christian Register: 

It goes “without ‘sa that Dr. Trumbull 
knows the subject and his audience, and how 
to deal with both; and from large ¢ i 
and thorough study of teaching wuthode he 
offers practical and useful suggestions. 


From The Christian Observer. 

For more than forty years Dr. Trumbull 
has devoted his life to Sabbath-school work, 
and to-day 1s the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, and author of many books on this 
phase of church work. A successful teacher 
of teachers in the church which he attends, he 
sums up in this little volume the results of 
very practical work. 


From The Independent. 

The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author of this man as to any one we 
can name. service contributed to its 
further development by this manual! is not the 
least in the long series. 


1z2mo, 60 pages 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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formal discussiéns, varied suggestions, and 
question exercises, in regard to these spe- 
cific lines of work, were spirited, practical, 
and very helpful. Each of these depart- 
ments was largely attended. 

The report of the state central commit- 
tee, presented Tuesday evening, shows 
that during the past two years two hun- 
dred and fifty-five conventions of various 
kinds have been held, thirty new Sunday- 
schools organized, thirty-two new Home 
Departments started, and much other good 
work accomplished. The committee earn- 
estly recommended the enlargement of 
the missionary work, the employment of a 
state primary worker, and the adoption of 
plans for the prosecution of systematic 
house-to-house visitation throughout the 
state. In respect to attendance, the gen- 
eral character of the program, and the 
excellence of the discussions and addresses, 
as well as the spirit of all the meetings, 
the convention of 1896 may justly be 
classed as one of the very best ever held 
in Connecticut. 

West Hartford, Conn. 























































Oh! the luxury of it, 
Nothing else makes 
the skin so soft 
and beautiful. To 
wash or bathe with 
Pears’ Soap is the 
acme of comfort and 
cleanliness. But—be- 
sure you get Pears’. 


Economical — wears to 
the thinness of a wafer. 
Avoid substitutes. 

Pears’ (the origin) Shaving Stick 
is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere, 


ee indo ain 
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ine” LINE NE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, pains reversible, one is 
coma «© gre of ag o' i 

we: 























kind. 
i, look well, and wear well. Awuol 





ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
51 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
N -. 1s 8h. TA 
Brace » 








around under arms. Circulars free. 

Address LNICKERGOCKER BRACE CO., EASTON, PEAN., U.8.4. 
> > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 





Roys and Giris can Ret a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
doz. Packages of Blaine ag 10 cents 


nd your fu by return i 
we will forward the Biuine, post- oe 
ree Pr-mium List. No money 


al 
BLUINE CO. Rex W. Concord Junetion, 


GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR 
Ball Bearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-caver. 

Used by U.S. Government. Large profits. S$ 

sent by mail, 3g cents. Give size of window. Circulars 


free. 1332 Arch Street, 
MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 
“ 300 ORDERS IN 3 WEEKS."" “ 10 orders in 


every 12.calls,"’ Terms free. Com- 
plete outfit, joc. JAS H. EARLE, Publisher, Hostom. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will chlive the 
publishers and the advertiser stating thal you saw 
the advertisement in The Sumday School Times 




















Comes Every Week. 


THE YOUTHS 
| COMPANION 


The Companion of the ‘‘Whole Family.” il 
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N\ Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, The 
"’ Companion offers its readers many exceptionally brilliant Bet 
f’ features. The two hemispheres have been explored in search | _ one or me coursmon'e tuner conrnisurons ron sr 











of attractive matter. 


f Qriters of Note. 


“as * In addition to the twenty-five staff writers The Companion Contributors number fully two hundred of the most 
. famous men and women of both continents, including the most popular writers of fiction and some of the most eminent 
statesmen, scientists, travellers and musicians. 





f Members of the Government. Prominent Public Men. \ 
; Hon. HILARY A: HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. | Hon. THEO. ROOSEVELT, Pres. N. Y. Police Board. y 
aA Hon. WILLIAM L. WILSON, Postmaster-General. Col. GEO. E. WARING, Jr., N. Y. City St. Cleaning Dept. sd 
a. i Hon. JUDSON HARMON, Attorney-General. Hon. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Com. U.S. Labor Dept. 

. ae A) Hon. HENRY CABOT LODGE, Member of the Senate. | ANDREW CARNEGIE, Manufacturer and Philanthropist. . 

Hon. THOMAS B. REED, Speaker of the House. Lieut. ROBERT E. PEARY, U.8.N.° \W/ 
Leading Mriters. Distinguished Contributors. 
ka IAN MACLAREN. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. MARQUIS OF LORNE. MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA. yi 
: , RUDYARD KIPLING. STEPHEN CRANE. | SIR WILLIAM H. FLOWER. ALICE LONGFELLOW. 1 
Big) | HALL CAINE. ° HAMLIN GARLAND. | HON. LADY VERNON HARCOURT. DR. CYRUS EDSON. b 
ad & FRANE R. STOCKTON. MAX O’RELL. | LADY JEUNE. DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, = 
HAROLD FREDERIC. W. CLARE RUSSELL. | SIR ROBERT 8S. BALL. DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 





4 Companion Story-Cellers. | i 


. rv. HAYDEN CARRUTH. HOMER GREENE. | EDWARD W. THOMSON. MARY CATHERINE LEE. . 

@ Cc. A. STEPHENS. EMMA A. OPPER. . ELLEN DOUGLAS DELAND. L. J. BATES. 

ROWLAND E. ROBINSON. SOPHIE SWETT. ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. LOUISE R. BAKER. \ ‘ 

mA) LOUIS PENDLETON. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. WALTER LEON SAWYER. J. L. HARBOUR. \i 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS. KATE CHOPIN. FRANKLIN W. CALKINS. WILLIAM J. LONG. \t 


BLISS PERRY. HENRY A. BEERS. ANNA FULLER. SIDFORD F. HAMP. \is 
MARY B. DOWNS. FRANCES McELRATH. ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. CHARLOTTE B. JORDAN. 
























Stories for. Gverybody. 


The Companion also announces for 1897, Four Absorbing Serials, Adventure Stories on Land and Séa, Stories YY 
for Boys, Stories for Girls, Reporters’ Stories, Doctors’ Stories, Lawyers’ Stories, Stories for Everybody —all YY 
profusely illustrated by popular artists. Six Double Holiday Numbers. More than two thousand Articles of \i 
Miscellany —Anecdote, Humor, Travel, etc., with Fascinating Children’s Page every week. 


52 leeks for $1.75. Send for full Prospectus. 
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12-Color See 
Calend Special 
s 
alendar pecia 
FREE. Offers. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with name and address and 
$1.75 will receive: « 

FREE—The Youth's Companion every week from the time subscription is received till January . 
1, 1897. 

FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 

FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Folding Calendar for 1897, Lithographed in Twelve Beautiful 
Colors. The most artistic and expensive color production The Companion has ever offered. 

And The Companion Fifty-two Weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. S. S. T. 
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The Sunday School Fimes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party net having good commercial credit be inadvertently imserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


